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SOAP IS MORE THAN SOAP 


A boon in hot 
weather, for it 
refreshes, in- 
vigorates and 
soothes the dry, 
burning and 
aching skin. 
It safeguards 
health while it 
cleanses. 









Buy one cake—that’s all we ask—and use it 
all up, and if it is not all we say of it, dealer 
will promptly refund purchase money. 
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MR. JACK LONDON’S. NEw NOVEL 


“THE WHOLE STORY is vital with interest.” 
—NEw YoRK HERALD. 


“‘A STORY THAT GRIPS the reader deeply. It is art, 
it.is literature.” —MAIL AND Express, New York. 


“‘A PICTURE that in its wonderful imaginative quality 
stands quite alone . . . altogether a most exceptional 
book.” —COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER, New York. 


‘““MARVELLOUSLY INTERESTING. . . . Itis 
written in masterly fashion. There are whole pages that 
thrill like poetry, whole passages that glow with splendid 
truth.” —THE LOUISVILLE TIMEs. 


“EVEN THE MOST LISTLESS READER will be 

stirred by the virile force of the story, the strong sweepin: 
strokes with which the pictures 
of the northern wilds and the life 
therein are painted by the narrator. 
: More than that, it is one of 
the very best stories of the year, 
and one that will not be forgotten.” 
—THE PLAIN DEALER, Cleveland, 


“A BIG STORY IN SOBER 
ENGLISH and with thorough art-in the construction 


end . . . here is excitement to stir the blood, here is 
color to transport the reader to primitive scenes 
excellence of literary workmanship deserving of unreserved 











wonderfully perfect bit of work ... . a book that will be heard of. 
The dog adventures are as exciting as any man’s exploits could be, and 
Mr. London’s workmanship is wholly satisfying.” —THE NEW YORK SUN. 


“THE STORY IS ONE THAT WILL STIR THE BLOOD of 
every lover of a life in its closest relation to nature. Whoever loves the 
open or adventure for its own sake will find ‘The Call of the Wild’ 
a most fascinating book.” —THE BROOKLYN EAGLE. 

“IN THE FIRST PARAGRAPHS of this superb story the reader’s 
interest is irresistibly aroused and attention is held enchained to the. 


picturesque 
and here is 
praise.” 


—THE Press, Philadelphia. 


“IT IS A TRIUMPH . . . THE STORY IS THE THING 
AND IT IS A FINE ONE.”’—Tue Evenine Sun, New York. 





Illustrated in colors Cloth, $1.50 Ask any bookseller for it 


yy. THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “*\""" 
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THE WESTMINSTER 


BEGINNERS’ LESSONS 


HE Two Mears’ International Beginners’ Course will 
T commence in September, 1903. The series issued by the Presbyterian 
———. | Board of Publication will consist of Illustrated Lessons in quarterly 
\g form and a Set of Large Picture Cards, especially prepared and copy- 
righted for this series. Both the Quarterly and the Large Picture 
Cards are for the Teacher’s use in teaching the lesson. There will also be 
smaller Golden Text Picture Cards to be given to the scholars each Sunday. 
Beginning also with September, and running parallel with the Beginners’ 
International Course, there will be a series of 


SUPPLEMENTAL BEGINNERS’ LESSONS 


which are to take the place of the Formal Opening Exercises used in the other 
departments of the Sunday school. These Supplemental Lessons, designed to 
be in conversational form, are meant to prepare the minds of the children for 
the reception of the regular lessons in the International Beginners’ Course, and 
constitute, practically, a part of that course and are not intended to be used in 
the place of, or apart from, the Beginners’ Lessons. 


THE COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 


FOR THE BEGINNERS’ DEPARTMENT WILL BE 
For the Teacher: 


t. The lessons printed in the ‘‘ Westminster Teacher,’’ elaborating the 
Supplemental Course. 

2. The Westminster Beginners’ Lessons issued in quarterly form. 

3. Large Picture Cards for the teacher’s use in the development of the les. 
son in each course; that is, two separate cards, one for the Introductory Supple- 
mental Course and the other for the regular International Beginners’ Course, 
for each Sunday. 

The teacher will also need a copy of ‘* Song Stories for the Sunday School.’’ 


For the Scholar: 


tr. Small Cards, giving the thought for the month, with a Bible verse and the 
words of a song. These cards are to be given out the last Sunday of the month. 
2. Golden Text Illustrated Cards, one for each scholar, every Sunday. 




















Price List will be furnished later. Please send us your name and 
address, when sample copies and price list will be sent you . . . 





Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath School Work 


PHILADELPHIA NEW ¥ORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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LIPPINCOTT’S VACATION BOOKS 


Birds in Their Relations to Man 


By CLARENCE lM. WEED and NED DEARBORN 
‘The habits and appearances of the birds are written about in a manner that shows an intimate acquaintance 
with the subject—told in a style simple and agreeable. Rarely is the illustration of a volume so accurately ilius- 
trated,”—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, $2 50 net. Postpaid, $2.65. 





The True Abraham Lincoln wos © corns 
Author of ‘* The True Thomas Jefferson ’’ 


“An authoritative picture and intensely personal biography of the greatest American. It is illuminating, in- 
structive, and loftily entertaining.” —Phila. North American. 
With many portraits and fac-similes, etc. 8vo, cloth, $2.00 net. Postpaid, $2.13. 


The Animal Life of Our Sea-Shore 


By ANGELO HEILPRIN 
A compact and plainly written little volume, offering itself as a hand-book to the animal life of the Eastern Coast. 
Ilustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Their Conquest of 


Wesley and His Preachers Britain 
By G. HOLDEN PIKE 


Contains a careful and informing account of Wesley as a man and preacher, his wotk, travels, and experiences. 
Appropriately illustrated with portraits and pictures of buildings connected with his work. 
z Ilustrated. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, net, $1.75. 


Glimpses of Colonial Society and Life at 
Princeton College, 1766=1773 * °"si jee “ss 


Edited by W. J. MILLS 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $2.00 net. Postpaid, $2.11 





THE NEW NOVELS 
PIGS IN CLOVER THE UNTILLED FIELD 


By FRANK DANBY -By GEORGE MOORE. Author of ‘‘ Sister Teresa ’’ 
‘A powerful society and political romance which is “One of the most noteworthy books of the year. A 
a a powerful as a novel of character.”—Brooklyn | volume of interest to all lovers of brilliant stories. A 
ins 12mo, decorated cloth. Postpaid, $1.50. | book of extraordinary power and brillianey, and which 
is likely to arouse bitter religious controversy.’’—Boston 
By the author of ‘‘ That Mainwaring Affair ’’ Herald. 12mo, decora:ed cloth. Postpaid, $1.50. 
Now in its Tenth Edition 


IAT THE TIME APPOINTED | A TAR-HEEL BARON 


Fourth Edition By A. MAYNARD BARBOUR By M. S. C. PELTON 


“A highly romantic story, full of thrilling adventure “ i 
and squalene. . . . The situations and episodes are Gas of the wean on and af tho came time lovatie 
full of interest to the end.”—Milwaukee Evening Wis- | Characters in recent fiction. An unprecedented real- 
consin, istic picture of the Tar-Heel region.”.—Augusta (Ga.) 


Frontispiece. 12mo, decorated cloth. Postpaid, $1.50 Herald. Wlustrated. 12mo, cloth. Postpaid, $1.50. 


runners J B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY~?hitsdciotia 
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SCRIBNER’S 
For August 
will be [THE | | FICTION] | NUMBER | of 1903 


The fourteenth of the long and successful series of SCRIBNER’S Fiction Numbers. In 
these Fiction Numbers have been published many of the best short stories of writers of reputa- 
tion, and also much of the first work of authors who have since become famous. The number has 
become recognized as a notable feature of the Magazine year, distinguished both for its excellent 
short stories and for its richness of illustration. The present Fiction Number will be pronounced 
one of the best. 





























22 PAGES IN COLOR 











EDITH WHARTON’S new 
novel begins. 


“ Sanctuary ” :— A masterpiece 
of psychological fiction. 





“The Burglar and the Lady” :— 
An Expert and The Unknown 
Quantity. 

“The Flying Russian”: — A 
mystery of the Boxers in China, 
with the romance of an Ameri- 
can army Officer. 


‘“‘ The Princess and the Microbe” : 


— A fairy tale for grown-ups. 


JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS, 
who wrote “The Stolen Story.” 


FREDERICK PALMER, the 
war correspondent. 


MARGARET SHERWOOD, 
who wrote “The Princess Pour- 
quoi.” 


“ The Little Revenge ” : — A sum- 
mer idyl of the coast of De- 
vonshire. 


MARY R. S. ANDREWS, 
who wrote “ Vive l’Empereur.” 


“Miss Martin’s Hour” : —The 
happiest one in her life. 


ANNE O’HAGAN, who wrote 
“ Riordan’s Last Campaign.” 








| zomc—t |] zomdems |] zonge—s || zo-ae—s || 2o-40-5 || zo-30~e | 


° —by NELSON LLOYD. A graphic description of the great American rural festival, il- 
The County Fair : lustrated with many pictures ei Gaer by Epwin B. Cuixp. 


r —by HILAIRE BELLOC. An historical narrative more interesting than 
The Sea-Fight Off Ushant : fiction, with four full pages in color by FRANK BRANGWYN. 


M — by BEATRICE HANSCOM. An elegy of an old farm-house, with quaint decorations in 
In Quiet Ways : tint by G. E. Hooper, and illustrations by E. B. Cuivp. 


The Conclusion of JOHN FOX’S Serial, “ The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” 
FOR SALE EVERY WHERE PRICE 25 CENTS 




















GHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, - - - - NEW YORK 
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Books Practically Edited 


They 





are a desideratum in all well-regulated schools and libraries. 
are useful tools for the earnest student. 

There are many kinds of edited reprints obtainable at low 
prices. Most of them are too obviously text-books. Others are 
“ introduced ” in a condescending manner. 

The Unit Books are edited for busy people who shy at text- 
books and who are weary of “ appreciations.” 

Each text is printed in extenso from the best edition, the 
proofs are read thrice, the editorial matter includes biography, 
bibliography, explanatory notes, glossary, list of authorities—per- 
tinent facts only. 

In an editorial sense The Unit Books are trustworthy. 
they are attractive to look upon. 

They are published on the unit plan, a novel way of making 
and selling books. 

To illustrate our system we will send you the first three 
books named below, one in paper wrapper, one in cloth cover and 
one in leather binding, on receipt of $1. 


And 





FIRST TWELVE ISSUES 

1 The Marble Faun HAWTHORNE 

2 Letters and Addresses LINCOLN 

3 Tales of Mystery POE 

4 Life of Jesus RENAN 

5 Prue and I CURTIS 

6 Domestic Manners of the Americans Mrs. TROLLOPE 
7 Study of Words TRENCH 

8 Cecil Dreeme WINTHROP 

9g Unit Book of Facts 
10 Age of Fable BULFINCH 
11 Knickerbocker’s History of New York IRVING 
12 Democracy in America DE TOCQUEVILLE 











For the asking we send a booklet describing the new pub- 
lishing idea called The Unit Books. 









HOWARD WILFORD BELL pwblisher 259 Fifth ave. New York : 
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APPLETONS’ SERIES OF HISTORIC LIVES 
, ALREADY PUBLISHED. A 
By AuGustus C. BuELL, Author of “Paul | By WicLiam A. Linn, Author of “ The Story 
Jones, Founder of the American Navy.” of the Mormoris”; formerly Managing Ed- 
‘Its value lies chiefly in the author's clear and vigor- itor New York Evening Post. 
ous portrayal of his hero’s character.’”’ — Mew York “ The general public, as well as the more fastidious stu- 
Times Saturday Review, dent, will find genuine pleasure and real benefit in perusin 
this little volume.”— Prof. Wm. E. Dodd in New Vork 
Times Saturday Review. 
By REUBEN G. THWAITES. The Explorer of the Mississippi 
» 5 “ ani 
‘‘ The detailed story of Boone’s wanderings has the in- By arm G. TeyAren, i ng of . _—_ 
terest of a most exciting fiction. . . . The story of his life is ZOOne, a itor 0 e Jesuit Cla: 
like the breath of the primitive forest. It is worth a dozen ; tons, > ~ : 
of the pseudo-historical novels that profess to deal with ‘ The book is full of interest, and should be read by all 
: cae ss > pte x : a persons interested in the history of Chicago and the Mis 
frontier life.’"— New York Times Saturday Review. sissippi Valley.” — Chicago Journal. 
READY IN SEPTEMBER. 
‘Anthony Wayne, Sometimes called “ Mad Anthony.” By JOHN R. SPEARs. 
READY IN NOVEMBER. 
Champlain, The Founder of New France. By EDWIN Asa DIx. 
IN PREPARATION. A 
James Oglethorpe, Founder of Georgia. By Mrs. HARRIET C. COOPER. 
Cortez. By F. A, OBER. Sir William Pepperell. By NoAu Brooks. G 
- or 
George Rogers Clark. By REUBEN G. THWAITES. 
Uniform Edition. Each Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents additional. B 
ur 


APPLETONS’ EXPANSION SERIES 


ALREADY PUBLISHED, Jan 


THE HISTORY OF THE LOUISIANA PUR CHASE 


By Dr. JAMEs K. Hosmer, Author of “A History of the Mississippi Valley,” President of the 
American Library Association. 


‘* The author is singularly interesting when describing the quarrels over the subject as carried on by Napoleon and his 
brother Joseph. . . . The final chapter is an excellent summary of the situation past and present.”— New York Times Sat 


mu“ OHIO AND HER WESTERN RESERVE Gon 


With 2 Story of Three States Leading to the Latter from Connecticut, by Way of Wyoming, its 
Indian Wars and Massacre. By ALFRED MATHEWS, Member of the Ohio State Archeolog- 
ical and Historical Society, etc. Gore 


_ * The book bristles with information about Ohio’s noted men viewed from the ancestral standpoint. . . . He has put 
forth a valuable history of the whole State.””— Pittsburg Post. 


THE HISTORY OF PUERTO RICO Ash 


By R. A. VAN MIDDELDYK, Librarian of the Free Public me San Juan, Puerto Rico. Edited Mill 
by MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Pedagogy, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and first Commissioner of Education for Puerto Rico. 





Jan 


‘* Worth reading by all who are interested in the development of the country.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. sore 
READY EARLY IN SEPTEMBER: STEPS IN THE EXPANSION OF OUR TERRITORY. With fifty maps. 
; By Oscar P. Austin, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Washington. : 
IN PREPARATION: ROCKY MOUNTAIN EXPLORATION. Reuben Gotp TuwairTes, editor of ‘* The Jesuit 
Relations,’ Author of ‘‘ Father Marquette,” ‘ Daniel Boone,” etc. THE CONQUEST OF THE SOUTH- 
WEST. By Cyrus Townsenp Brapy. THE HISTORY PURCHASE AND RESOURCES OF ALASKA. 
By Oscar P, Austin, Author-of ‘‘ Steps in the Expansion of Our Territory.” 


Each, Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1.25 net ; postage additional. 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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Adopt Scribner Books 











lf Considered You Will Adopt These! 


Gordy and Mead’s Language Lessons 
(A First Book in English) 


Burt’s The Literary Primer 
James and Sanford’s Government in State 

and Nation 
James and Sanford’s Our Government 

(Local, State and National) 

Gordy’s American Leaders and Heroes 
Gordy’s History of the United States 
Ashton’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry 
Miller’s Elementary Physics 


A Sufficient Reason in One Sentence 


Gordy’s Language Lessons are the simplest, straightest paths to writing, speaking 
and knowing our English Language. 


Burt’s The Literary Primer is based upon word. getting, teaching of sounds, rep- 
etition of vocabulary, child’s own activities, and contact with permanent 
literature. 


James’s Government in State and Nation brings pupils face to face with govern- 
ment AS IT REALLY OPERATES and conditions as they really exist. 


James and Sanford’s Our Government is just as good for elementary classes 
(either first year of High School or last year Grammar School) as the 
larger book is for more advanced students. 

[Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, New York, and Pennsylvania Supplements are in preparation. ] 

Gordy’s American Leaders and Heroes makes the personal character of. our 
great men stand out clear as crystal in an epoch or crisis, and the begin- 
ning child learns that history is the record of human life. 


Gordy’s History of the United States was written by a GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
MASTER, and that is a great distinction nowadays. 


Ashton’s Trigonometry moves in a direct line to the solution of triangles. 


Miller’s Elementary Physics is elementary, and the experiments ARE the bases 
of the text. 








AWAITING YOUR INTEREST 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
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In the Saturday editions of August 8, 15, 22, 29 and September 5, 12 and 19, 


“ Che Evening Post, 


following the custom of several years, will publish a series of articles of great 
interest and value to parents considering the educational question. The ar- 
ticles are widely read by people of intelligence and culture, who are anxious 
to secure the best instruction for their children, and, having the means, are 
able to obtain it. 


The general appreciation among educators of these facts, and the con- - 


stantly increasing value of The Evening Post as a medium for school ad- 
vertising, both to the reader and the advertiser, has given it, for several 
years, an amount of advertising under the classification ‘‘ Instruction ’’ greater 
than has appeared in all the other New York evening newspapers combined. 
In fact, in 1902, The Evening Post contained 100 per cent. more educa- 
tional advertising than any other New York evening newspaper. 

Display advertisements ordered for these Saturdays, together with a card 
on a 26-time order, secure the minimum rate of 10 cents a line, the rate being 
$2.60 a line for 26 insertions, every day or every other day. 


The Evening Post, 
208 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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FOUR IMPORTANT BOOKS 





A History 
of Philosophy 


By the Rev. WILLIAM TURNER of 
St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 
List price, $2.50. 


A History of 
Western Europe 


' Columbia University. 


_.By JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON of 


List price, $1.60. 





A Latin Grammar 


By W. G. HALE and C. D. BUCK 
of the University of Chicago. 
List price, $1.00. 





History of Commerce 


By W. C. WEBSTER of New York 
University. 
List price, $1.40. 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 


DALLAS COLUMBUS 
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HISTORY ano LITERATURE 








fAPPAN: Our Country's Story............ccccecseces $0 65 
FISKE: A History of the United States for Schools... 1 00 
LARNED: A History of the United States For Second- 

ary Schools. (In Preparation.)........ceececccees 
FISKE: Civil Government in the United States....... 1 60 
sTRONG and SCHAFER: The Government of the 

AmGSERRE, TREMP. 6ccsnsedciccxccedsvadesssgs00ee sacs 85 
SPP AEs Tee O NN nccanns ssaccedetnesess> esas 85 
LARNED: A History of Saget for High Schools 

and BORED c0t0e ices 005008 606680064000 Ke geccece 1 25 


PLOETZ: An Epitome of Ancient, Medizval and 
Ee rel ae 3 00 


WEDGTED COCLET LANGUAGE SERIES. Four 
VOTUMEOS, .sccc-cccccccces coccetses ecccescccccccceces 
WEBSTER: English: Composition and Literature... 90 
PERRY: A Study of Prose Fiction................... 1 % 
SIMONDS: A Student’s History of English Literature 1 25 
HIGGINSON and BOYNTON: A Reader’s History of 
American Literature 25 
BOTTA: A Handbook of Universal Literature (revised 
PR. FR Ee RE OUP 2 00 
ROLFE’S STUDENTS’ SERIES of Standard wuinap. 
Eleven volumes; each 
MODERN CLASSICS: Thirty-four volumes, each.. 40 
THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES: Over one 
hundred and eighty volumes .................. 15c to 75 








Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON NEW YORK 











«THE NAME 1S EVERYTHING.” 


Esterbrook 


on a pen is | an absolute 
guarantee of itsexcellence 











Easy Writer. 
Is exactly what its 
name ip uiplies. ‘Try it. 
Over 15of|l30M varieties of 
other styles}} to suit 
every pu pose. All 
stationers\|/have them. 
Accept no Y¥substitute. 








THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. ¥. 
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An Intensely Interesting Novel ot 
Actual American Social Life 


PRUDENGE PRATT 


By MRS. DORE LYON 


“These are various little illuminating glimpses of 
the manners and customs of the inner circle.”’— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

“Blasé novel readers 
should read it, for she is 




















“A diverting novel 
which will prove accept- 
certainly new.”"—In- ablesummerreading.”— 
dianapolis Sentinel. Free Press, Milwaukee. 

“She holds up the mirror to reflect nature.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 












Illustrated with 8 original drawings by 
MALCOLM A, STRAUSS. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent post 
paid on receipt of price by the publishers. 











GEO. V. BLACKBURNE CO. 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 














Four Great Series 


For Elementary Schools. 





ARITHMETIC 


Cook and Crepsey’s Normal Course in Number. 


Two books adopted by the States of Alabama and 


READING 


Ward’s Rational Method in Reading. 
combining sight and phonic methods. 


Arnold and Gilbert’s Stepping Stones to Liter- 


ature. Eight books with a literary backbone. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Deane and Dnvis’s Inductive 
Two unique books. 


LANGUAGE and GRAMMAR 


Bartlett’s Silver Series of Language and 
Grammar, Two books cultivating literary taste. 


Geographies. 






Six readers . 























New York Boston Ghicago 


Silver, Burdett & Company 
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EDUCATION 
CANADA 


ONTARIO LADIES’ COLLEGE AND CONSERVA- 
tory of Music and “‘iok Pronounced by Governor 
General “The best of the kind he had seen in Canada.” 
Gatatoate. Rev. J.J. HARE, Ph.D., Prin., Whitby, Ontario, 
Canada. 











































CALIFORNIA 
CaLirorniA, Pasadena. 


Outdoor Study 
14th Year. All Winter. 


In the most delightful climate. 
English Classical Scheol for Girls. 
New Buildings. Gymnasium, Art, 
Music. Certificates admit to East- 
ern colleges. Pupil: meet in Chi- 
cago. Anna B. Orton, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT 


~ Miss Porter’s School, Farmington 


SIXTIETH YEAR 
The fall term will open Thursday, October 1. The school will 
be under the charge of Mrs. Robert ‘orter Keep, who will conduct 
it on the lines laid down by Miss Porter 
For circulars and other information, address Mrs. Keep, Farm- 
ngton, Conn 
























For Girls 
Old Lyme, Conn. 


College prevaratory and elective 
courses. Unusual advantages in 
Music and Languages. Gymna- 
sium, and all outdoor sports. 

The ** Annex’ for girls under four- 
teen isin care of trained nurse. For 
catalogue, address 
Mrs. Richard Sill Griswold, Principal. 














Betts Academy 


STAMFORD, CONN. 65th Year 


For full informa- Selected Courses 


tion regarding 
Address WM. J. BETTS, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 





Connecticut Wallingford, 23 Academy St. 


THE PHELPS SCHOOL for GIRLS 
College preparatory and special courses 
Address Miss Sara 8. PHELPS KELSEY. 









Connecticut, Windsor. P 
The Campbell School for Girls 1:00) 0cr 


lege for women. Regu'ar and Special courses. Music, Art, Lan- 
guages. Particularly attractive home and social life. Forcircular 
of full information address, A. H. CAMPBELL, A.M., Ph.D. 


= DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
1401 Massachusetts Ave., and 1212-1214 





















WASHINGTON, D. C., 
14th St., N. W. 


Gunston. 
A school for Girls and Young Ladies. Illustrated Catalogue. 
Mr. and Mrs. BEVERLEY R. Mason. 








sore eves DrISAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 








Hamilton Institute 
Lafayette Square, Washington, D. C. 





RESIDENT AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Ladies 


OPPOSITE THE WHITE HOUSE 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


MRS. PHOEBE HAMILTON-SEABROOK, 
Principal 














ILLINOIS 


Any Study Desired Taught by Mail, 


Extension courses lead to all college degrees. No 
residence required. Particulars in National Maga- 
zine, 16 pp., mailed for 10 cents. Circulars /vee, 
F. W. Harkins, LL.D., Chancellor NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY, 151 Throop St., Chicago, IIL. 
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GIRTON SCHOOL 
A BOARDING SGHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Highest academic and ical advantages. Certificate admits 
to college. Healthful location. Twelve acres .of beautiful 
grounds. For illustrated year book, address Box 38. 

Francis KING CooxkE, Principal. 








Todd Seminary for Boys. 
An ideal Home School near Chicago. 56th year. 
Nose HI11, Principal. Woopsrtock, Iu. 
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ABBOT ACADEMY 42a: 


Graduate, elective = college preparatory courses for girls. Fin‘ 
situation and buildings. Compiete modern o ment. Tennis, 
basket ball, se hockey, golf, r tiding. Persona mtion of teach- 
ers. Addres ‘Abbot Academy. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


ISAAC RICH HALL—ASHBURTON PLACE 


Meiville M. Bigelow, Dean. 
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Emerson College 
of Oratory 


Charles Wesley Emer, a. 
The largest school of Ora’ tory, i 
and P. ogy in America. | thee ts to de. 
velop in the student a knowl of his own 
wers in expression, whet: as acrea- 
ve thinker or an interpreter. A beauti- 
‘ul sessions. 


jummer 
Gra ‘ht to teach Oratory, 
Physical Culture, Rhetoric, Literature 
Music, Pedagogy. For catalogue and 
all information apply to; 

HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Political At a conference of _the 
Topics leaders of the two factions 


of the Populist party, in 
Denver, last week, a reunion was an- 
nounced, and the declaration was made 
that there would be no further “ attempt 
to secure the enactment of Populist truth 
through the Republican or the Demo- 
cratic party.” The platform adopted 
calls for currency issued exclusively by 
the Government, “a system of transpor- 
tation and for the transmission of intel- 
ligence, owned by the public and operated 
by the Government.” and the “ rule of 
the people through the optional referen- 
dum and initiative, and the recall of dere- 
lict officials.”—The disaffection of the 
White Republican party of Louisiana ap- 
pears to be disclosed by the publication of 
a circular, said to have been addressed 
to the members of the party by the lead- 
ers of it. In this circular President 
Roosevelt is bitterly denounced for what 
it calls his “ negrophilism,” which, the 
circular asserts, incites the negroes to 
crime and “leads them to aspire to an 
equality that the Almighty never intend- 
ed them to have. No self respecting 
Southern Republican,” says the circular 
in conclusion, “ who loves his race, his 
home, or the principles of his party, can 
longer affiliate with a party that stands 
for social equality with*the negroes.”— 
Judge Alton B. Parker, of the New York 
Court of Appeals, declines to be inter- 
viewed on political questions. When he 
was reminded of the repeated mention of 
his name in connection with the coming 
Democratic nomination for the Presi- 
dency, he said that he was very happy 
and contented on the bench, where, if he 


behaved himself, he could remain for 
life. ‘‘ I shall remain on the bench,” he 
added; ** it is my ideal.”—Senator Gor- 
man, returning from Europe last week, 
was questioned as to all possible political 
topics, but was distinctly noncommittal. 
He was only a soldier in the Democratic 
ranks, he said, and he would not take the 
office of Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee. The paramount issues seemed to 
him to be tariff reform, economy, and 
honesty in public places——In Colombia 
the cana! treaty has been referred in the 
Senate to a committee of ten, six of 
whom are said to be in favor of ratifica- 
tion.—Mr. Schuster, a prominent officer 
of the Union Bank, of London, asserted 
in that city last week that President Mc- 
Kinley had said to him, during a private 
interview two years ago: “ My tariff bill 
has done its work. We have been able to 
build up many industries in a short time. 
and now gradually, but inevitably, our 
tariff must be reduced.” 


& 


In Washington last week 
the grand jury ordered 
the indictment of nine 
persons involved in the postal service 
frauds. Four of these—Ex-Superin- 
tendent Machen, Thomas W. McGregor, 
George Lorenz, formerly postmaster at 
Toledo, and Martha J. Lorenz—were al- 
ready under indictment for offenses not 
connected with those now under consid- 
eration. The other accuséd persons are 
John T. Cupper, Mayor of Lockhaven, 
Pa., and proprietor of the Aluminum 
Paint Company; Maurice Runkel, of 
New York, ‘a contractor; William Gor- 
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don Crawford, formerly Deputy Auditor 
in the Department, and for some years 
past the Washington agent of a lock 
company; Leopold J. Stern, of  Balti- 
more, a contractor, and William Clifford 
Long, an Ohio politician residing in 
Washington. Cupper procured from 
Machen a contract for painting mail 
boxes, at high prices, and paid to 
Machen, through Long, ten cents a box. 
Stern had a contract for carriers’ satch- 
els, and paid money to Long, which the 
latter divided with Machen. Having re- 
lieved the contractor from furnishing the 
leather straps—altho the Department 
paid him for them—Machen bought the 
straps from another contractor, exacting 
a bribe commission of four cents apiece. 
This was collected by Long. Runkel, 
the Department says, obtained from 
Machen a contract for small leather cases 
used in the free delivery service. The 
cost of each was 30 cents; the Depart- 
ment paid go cents, and half of the profit 
went to Machen and McGregor. Craw- 
ford, a member of Washington’s most 
exclusive club, had a contract for satch- 
els. The Government furnished the 
straps, but he was paid for them, on 
Machen’s recommendation, and Machen 
took about 30 per cent. of the pro- 
ceeds of the contract. The money 
was paid to him through the agency 
of Mr. and Mrs. Lorenz, who were 
indicted some weeks ago for similar 
action in other cases. The checks used 
in all these transactions have been ob- 
tained by the Government. Machen’s 
unlawful profits from the contracts above 
mentioned appear not to have exceeded 
$25,000. 
& 


The evidence collected by 
Inspector-General Garling- 
ton, under instructions from 
Secretary Root, as to the glove contracts 
in which Congressman Littauer, of New 
York, is said to have been interested, has 
been submitted to Judge Advocate-Gen- 
eral George B. Davis for examination. 
No official statement as to the conclu- 
sions of General Davis and the Secretary 
has been published. Press correspond- 
ents at Washington assert in their dis- 
patches that the evidence is regarded by 
General Davis as sufficient to make a 
prima facie case against Mr. Littauer, 
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owing chiefly to a letter, sent by the Con- 
gressman to the contractor (Lyon), in 
which he speaks of the latter’s share of 
one-half the profits on certain goods sup- 
plied by Littauer Brothers to be sold by 
him to the Government under his con- 
tract. Mr. Littauer has employed Judge 
John G. Milburn, of Buffalo, and Ed- 
ward Lauterbach, of New York, to rep- 
resent his interests in the case. It is said 
that Secretary Hitchcock, of the Interior 
Department, will order an investigation 
concerning a contract for gloves to be 
supplied to the Indians. This contract 
is held by one Sellers, and it is alleged 
that he represents the Littauer firm.— 
The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia have directed that an investi- 
gation be made concerning the several 
departments of the District Government. 
This action is due to the recent embezzle- 
ment of $75,000 by one Watson, a clerk 
in the auditor’s office. Watson was not 
under bonds, and it is shown that before 
he was employed by the auditor he had 
been convicted of forgery and imprisoned 
for that offense. 


Seventeen persons who 
were prominent in the 
mob that attacked the jail 
in Danville, Ill., have been arrested upon 
warrants sworn out by the brave sheriff, 
Mr. Whitlock. who defended his negro 
prisoner with a shot gun. Five more, 
now in the hospital, are under guard. 
The City Council has commended the 
Sheriff by resolution, and the local Bar 
Association has offered him such aid as 
it can give. But in the case of the negro, 
Metcalf, who was lynched before the at- 
tack upof the jail, a coroner’s jury re- 
turned a verdict that he was killed by 
“persons unknown.” In a public ad- 
dress Governor Yates has declared that 
the men in the mobs at Belleville and 
Danville were “ nothing but anarchists.” 
In the adjoining State of Indiana, Gov- 
ernor Durbin, while reviewing the com- 
pany that fired upon the mob at Evans- 
ville, denounced all opponents of the 
militia, saying that there was no foot of 
Indiana soil so worthless that it could 
profitably be occupied by any man who 
struck at the institutions and liberties of 
the people by assailing the National 
Guard. It will be recalled that enlist- 
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ments have been prevented in Indiana 
by a labor union boycott. The negro 
who killed a policeman in Evansville, and 
whose crime was the cause of the riot 
there, has died of the wounds which the 
policeman inflicted. Senator Tillman, 
before beginning a debate in the North- 
west with Senator Burton on the race 
question, published the following char- 
acteristic comments upon the recent 
lynchings in Indiana and Illinois: 


“That seems to be the only practicable way, 
until the amendment to the Constitution grant- 
ing suffrage to the negroes has been repealed. 
We have shot them znd hanged them and 
burned them in South Carolina, until they al- 
most know their proper place now, altho the 
desire to vote, whether or not they know what 
they are voting for or against, frequently causes 
trouble. And now, altho the black race was 
never a subject race in the North, the Northern 
people go out and settle the matter in the good 
old way that the Southerners have used in set- 
tling it, and the only way that has proved effi- 
cacious. The Danville and the Belleville lynch- 
ings in Illinois, and the trouble in Evansville, 
and similar affairs in other Northern States, all 
go to show that the people of the North are 
studying the race question. Let the good work 
go on, and the beauties of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment will continue to be manifest to the world.” 


The mob spirit, feud assassinations, and 
lynchings will be the subjects of ad- 
dresses at a conference to be held at 
Chautauqua on the roth inst.—Only two 
lynchings were reported last week, one 
in Texas and the other in Virginia, both 
the lynched men being negroes accused 
of assault upon white women. On the 
other hand, several negroes were rescued 
from lynching mobs. In Lorain, O., a 
mob was induced to disperse by the argu- 
ments of the Mayor. Near Dallas, Tex., 
a negro named Collins, who had assaulted 
the little daughter of a farmer, was res- 
cued and placed in jail by a sheriff’s 
posse. Two hundred armed men stopped 
an express train near Clifton Forge, Va., 
Saturday night, intending to take from it 
two negroes who had been arrested for 
shooting a brakeman. The conductor 
locked the doors, and the passengers 
sought positions of safety on the floor 
while more than a hundred shots were 
fired through the windows. At a mo- 


ment when the vigilance of the men 
guarding the engineer was relaxed, he 
Thus the train es- 


started his engine. 
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caped and carried the negroes to Coving- 
ton, where they were safely lodged in 
jail—In Alabama, last week, two more 
planters accused of holding negroes in 
peonage pleaded guilty and were fined 
$1,000 each. A similar plea has been 
made by a Justice of the Peace named 
Kennedy. He was held under twenty- 
three indictments, but his punishment 
will be light, it is said, because he has as- 
sisted the prosecutors. 


& 


Secretary Root has re- 
ceived from the Filipino 
Chamber of Commerce, 
recently organized at Manila, a cable- 
gram, the closing words of which are: 
“ We pray, as salvation for the critical 
condition of the country, that the tariff 
upon our products be abolished.”—The 
expenditures of the Insular and Manila 
governments are to be reduced, as the re- 
sult of a careful review of estimates and 
appropriations by the Commission. The 
number of Filipinos employed in the 
civil service is to be increased. Natives 
will be substituted for Americans in 
many subordinate positions, and they will 
be advanced whenever opportunity offers. 
—The Sultan of Sulu has been living for 
several months at Singapore. His ex- 
perience has been so enjoyable that he is 
inclined to pass his remaining years 
there. He has laid by something for a 
rainy day, and has an annual income 
from the pearl fisheries of his islands.— 
Gomez, the President of the Labor Union 
at Manila, has been sent to prison for 
contempt of court. Some time ago he 
was accused of embezzling the funds of 
the union and using them in supplying 
arms to bands of insurgent ladrones. 
The union, which is allied to the National 
Party, went into bankruptcy. Its news- 
paper was placed in the hands of a re- 
ceiver, who suspended publication. Go- 
mez has been punished for contempt be- 
cause he resumed the publication of the 
paper without the receiver’s consent. 
The task of organizing the workingmen 
appears now to be in the hands of a dele- 
gate of the American Federation of La- 
bor, who predicts that wages will soon 
be increased.—In Hawaii, the Home Rule 
Party, at its convention on the 29th ult., 
adopted a platform denouncing the ad- 
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of Governor Dole as oli- 
garchical and corrupt. Robert W. Wil- 
cox, formerly Hawaiian Delegate in 
Congress, urged that Congress should 
be asked to give the islands independence 
like that which Cuba enjoys, but the con- 
vention decided that the time was not 
ripe for such a movement. 


& 


Rumors of the existence 
of a large band of revolu- 
tionists in Santiago prov- 
ince appear to have had no foundation in 
fact. Near Bayamo a party of four ban- 
dits proclaimed a revolt and caused some 
annoyance until the Rural Guards cap- 
tured the leader and killed his three as- 
sociates, two of whom were jail-birds. 
Two days later (on the 3oth ult.) it was 
reported that sixty armed and mounted 
men were moving about in the Cauto 
River district, proclaiming a revolution 
because the soldiers of the Cuban in- 
surgent army had not been paid. Where- 
upon the Rural Guards, reinforced by a 
company of volunteers, scoured the coun- 
try and were unable to find any trace of 
the sixty patriots. Peace having been 
restored, the volunteers disbanded.—It is 
true that some of the soldiers of the 
revolutionary army regard with impa- 
tience the failure to provide for their 
pay. After ten months’ work a commis- 
sion has completed the army list, which 
bears the names of 53,000, including the 
dead. The amount due is estimated to 
be about $45,000,000. Another commis- 
sion will hear claims based on the first 
one’s statement and will report to Presi- 
dent Palma. Dispatches from London 
say that if the Government finds it diffi- 
cult to negotiate in the United States the 
proposed loan of $35,000,000, the money 
can be obtained in England, several 
financiers having assured the Cuban 
Minister in London that they are ready 
to subscribe. The loan commissioners 
have not yet been appointed. 


& 


ministration 


To Pay the 
Cuban Army 


Judge Gray, who was 
chairman of the Anthracite 
Strike Commission, has 
consented to serve as umpire or fifth 
member of the arbitration board which 
is to settle the labor dispute at the Ala- 
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bama coal,mines. To do this he foregoes 
his August vacation. The 35,000 organ- 
ized coal miners of Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas and Indian Territory have 
reached an agreement with their employ- 
ers concerning wages. .The increase of 
their pay will be from 7 to 11 cents per 
ton, and the employers announce an in- 
crease of 50 cents per ton in the selling 
price of coal—At Idaho Springs, Col., 
on the night of the 28th ult., the buildings 
of the Sun and Moon mine were wrecked 
and the main shaft was injured by an 
explosion of dynamite. A watchman 
fired at two men who were seen running 
away, killing one of them, a member of 
the local miners’ union. There had been 
a strike since February and non-union 
men had been set at work in June. After 
this explosion twenty-two members of 
the union, including the president and 
all the other officers, were arrested. At 
the close of a meeting of business men 
on the 30th 500 citizens took the arrested 
members of the union from the jail, 
marched them to the city’s boundary line 
and warned them never to return. It is 
said that letters captured with the prison- 
ers clearly connected the officers of the 
union with the explosion. The exiles 
went to Denver. and employed counsel 
there.—Miller, the assistant foreman in 
the bindery of the Printing Office at 
Washington who was reinstated by the 
President’s order. has returned to work. 
The union is awaiting Public Printer 
Palmer’s action concerning its supple- 
mentary charges against Miller. Mem- 
bers of the union have been informed by 
the Civil Service Commission that if they 
should strike they could get their places 
again- only by civil service certificates. 
The decision of the Commission as to 
the granting of such certificates will not 
be made until a case is presented.—Law- 
rence Murphy, the former treasurer of a 
stonecutters’ union, at whose trial in 
New York for embezzling the union’s 
funds interesting testimony was given as 
to the exaction of large sums from em- 
ployers, has been found guilty and sent 
to prison for five years. He and his wife 
now assert that they can and will supply 
evidence of many-instances of extortion 
by unions in the building trade. Mur- 
phy says that men who received most of 
the money which he was accused of steal- 
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ing testified against him to make him a 
scapegoat. The associated builders: gave 
the union represented by Samuel Parks, 
the indicted walking delegate, one more 
chance to accept the arbitration plan. It 
was rejected, and the followers of Parks 
celebrated their victory by carrying him 
about on their shoulders. The builders 
are now employing all individual work- 
men who subscribe to the arbitration 
agreement, but a large number of union 
mien are still idle—It is said that the 
number of children employed in the cot- 
ton mills of Georgia will be reduced one- 
half by a law passed last week, which 
classes as vagrants, subject to punish- 
ment, all persons who, being able to 
work, live in idleness upon the wages of 
their minor children.—The street railway 
strike in Richmond is still in progress. 
A car’ was thrown from the track last 
week by a dynamite explosion, but the 
passengers escaped injury.—A letter has 
been sent by the Employers’ Association 
of Kansas City, which has 7,000 mem- 
bers, to President Roosevelt, thanking 
him for ordering the reinstatement of 
Miller in the bindery of the Government 
Printing Office—One hundred of the 
non-union employees of the Kellogg 
Company, in Chicago, have been author- 
ized to carry arms and directed to defend 
themselves ‘and the company’s property. 
Several of them have been sworn in as 
special policemen. The strike at the com- 
pany’s works has been marked by much 
violence. The Chicago Federation of 
Labor has voted to assess its 300,000 
members $15,000 a month in support of 


the strikers. 
& 


The obstructionists suc- 
ceeded in breaking up 
two sessions of the Diet 
by shouting, singing and banging desk- 
lids whenever the Premier, Count Khuen 
Hedervary, rose to open the debate on the 
Indemnity bill. Finally the Premier 
made his motion in writing, but it was 
torn from the hands of the Clerk of the 
House by the deputies who filled the 
tribune. At midnight on Wednesday the 
obstructionists withdrew, singing the 
Hungarian national hymn and declaring 
that any further action would be illegal. 
rhe majority proceeded to vote the read- 
ing of the bill and afterward adjourned. 
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Deputy Zolman Papp laid upon the table 
in the lower House of the Diet 10,000 
kronen, which he said had been given 
him by ex-Deputy Dienes as a bribe to 
desert the obstructionists and leave Buda- 


pest. A warrant was issued for the ar- 
rest of Dienes, who is reported to be on 
his way to America, and the Chamber 
has elected a commission of fifteen mem- 
bers to inquire into the bribery. cases. 
The money was furnished by Count La- 
dislaus Szapary, one of the richest of the 
Hungarian magnates and an_ intimate 
friend of Count Hedervary. He has re- 
signed his position as Governor of Fiume 
on account of the exposure, but declares 
that the Prime Minister was entirely in- 
nocent of complicity in the attempted 
bribery, and knew nothing of it. This 
attempted bribery has greatly strength- 
ened the hands of the Hungarian nation- 
alists, who are demanding the resigna- 
tion of Count Hedervary, and will at- 
tempt to prevent all legislation until this 
is accomplished. Franz Kossuth has re- 
sumed the leadership of the Independ- 
ence party, which he resigned because he 
did not approve of the violent methods of 
the obstructionists. 


It was supposed from 
the recent manifesto that 
the Czar favored granting 
a greater degree of local self-government ; 
but if this was his purpose, it is appar- 
ently not being carried out, for all the 
changes made since this policy was de- 
clared tend rather to increase the power 
of the bureaucracy and the police. At 
a conference of the Ministers of the In- 
terior, of Finance, of Agriculture, of 
Justice, and the State Councillor, what 
in other countries would be called a cabi- 
net meeting, held under the presidency 
of the Czar, it was reported that 

“all the members of the conference agreed 
with the Minister of Finance [M. Witte] that 
in the present condition of local institutions 
only a small number of questions—namely, 
those without general interest for the State 
and otherwise unimportant—could be left to 
the decision of the local authorities.” 
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It is proposed to reform the provincial 
and district administration with the ob- 
ject of concentrating the control of all 
local institutions of each province in a 
council, to be presided over by the Gov- 














ernor, who in that way would be festored 
to his original dignity of Lord of the 
Province. The Czar expressed his ap- 
proval of this peculiar way of carrying 
out his policy of extending local auton- 
omy. The new constitution of the Mu- 
nicipal Council of St. Petersburg is also 
more bureaucratic than before. The 
councilors are to be elected for six years 
instead of three, and all important actions 
and decisions must be approved by a 
board under the authority of the Minister 
of the Interior. The following are en- 
titled to vote: Persons of both sexes 
(women by proxy) possessing property 
worth $1,500, trading companies, scien- 
tific societies, religious and charitable in- 
stitutions, occupiers of tenements paying 
not less than $16 annual tax. Jews are 
excluded from the franchise. The first 
class of electors, the larger rate payers, 
who pay in the aggregate one-third the 
total sum, elect one-third the councilors. 
The second class, comprising the rest of 
the voters, elect the remaining two-thirds 
of the council.—Secret instructions sent 
out to all parts of the empire authorize 
the police to arrest any persons attempt- 
ing to collect or address a crowd on the 
street, and they are empowered to barri- 
cade the houses and the streets, stop the 
street car service, and call out the soldiers 
of the garrison to suppress any popular 
demonstrations. 
& 


Labor troubles in the 
southern part of the em- 
pire are becoming serious 
and assuming political importance, since 
the riots are reported to be incited by the 
Armenians. At Mikhailovo, on the 
Transcaucasian Railroad between Tiflis 
and Batum, the strikers attempted to 
stop a train and attacked the soldiers 
with stones and revolver shots. The 
guards fired and killed ten and wounded 
fifteen of the workmen. A few days 
later the strikers tried to wreck a train 
by removing a rail. Twelve cars were 
smashed and two people killed. The sol- 
diers fired upon the rioters, killing 
twenty-one. In Odessa commerce is im- 
peded by strikes of dock laborers, sailors 
and street-car men.—Prince Mestcher- 
sky has started a journal called “ Friend- 
ly Words,” for the purpose of counter- 
acting the revolutionary tendencies of 
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workmen and peasants. It is distributed 
by local officials and read in the public 
schools by order of the Czar.—In reply 
to the numerous attacks on Russia. made 
in caricature in the United States the 
Novoe Vremya published a cartoon rep- 
resenting Uncle Sam driving an auto- 
mobile over two negroes, a whip in his 
right hand and in his left the American 
flag with “ Freedom” inscribed on one 
side and “ Slavery ” on the other.—Gen- 
eral Bobrikoff, the Russian Governor- 
General of Finland, continues to exile all 
prominent Finlanders who stand up for 
the ancient liberties of their country. 
Within the last few months nineteen im- 
portant men have been driven from their 
homes at a week’s notice, among them 
the Burgomaster of Hango, four mem- 
bers of the Finnish Diet, editors and pub- 
lishers, instructors in Lyceums of Vi- 
borg and Uleaborg and professors in the 
University of Helsingfors, clergymen 
and merchants.—Extensive preparations 
have been made for a five days’ cere- 
monial at the monastery of Saroff on the 
occasion of the visit of the Czar and 
Czarina to the relics of St. Seraphim, 
and the Holy Synod has issued a state- 
ment that it regards the 


“appearance of a new miraculous intercessor 
as a renewal of heaven’s blessing upon the gov- 
ernment of our most exalted monarch, who 
labors unceasingly for the welfare of the Ortho- 
dox Russian people and embraces in his royal 
love and care all of his true subjects, of every 
class and condition.” 


This latest of Russian saints was a 
Prakhor Moshnin, who entered the mon- 
astery of Saroff at the age of seventeen 
and spent his long life in prayer and 
self-torture. He died in 1833, and in 
1892 a commission appointed by the Holy 
Synod reported in favor of the genuine- 
ness of the miracles done during his life 
and by his relics among the millions of 
pilgrims who have visited his cell since 
his death, and accordingly he was canon- 
ized on January 29. 


& 


On the afternoon of July 
31st the cardinals took up 
their residence in the Vati- 
can, and after the Marshal of the Con- 
clave, Prince Chigi-Albani, his captains 
and the guards and conclavists had taken 
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the oath to defend the Conclave and 
maintain its secrecy, all outsiders were 
dismissed and the doors locked simul- 
taneously on the inside by the Camer- 
lingo and on the outside by the Marshal. 
Since then up to the time when we go to 
press no reliable information has trans- 
pired as to the proceedings inside. A 
ballot is taken at ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing and another at five in the afternoon 
in the Sistine Chapel, and after the scru- 
tiny the ballots are burned. The Piazza 
of St. Peter’s and the semicircular col- 
onnades have been crowded with people 
after each ballot, watching the smoke 
which comes from a small tin pipe pro- 
jecting from a window in the Sistine 
Chapel, for, according to custom, damp 
straw is thrown on the fire after the 
burning of the ballots if it has resulted 
in no election. On Sunday evening it 
was estimated that there were over fifty 
thousand people waiting in front of the 
basilica to see if the smoke were black 
or light, and, if the latter, to see the new 
Pope as he appeared on the balcony and 
gave his first benediction “to the city 
and the world.” Two thousand Italian 
soldiers were stationed between different 
sections of the crowd to prevent danger- 


ous rushes. 
& 


Reports have just been received 
of massacre of Babis in the 
province of Yezd, Southern Persia, in 
which the mob for two days butchered 
every Babi who could be found and 
dragged their mutilated bodies about the 
streets. Houses were looted and women 
beaten and killed. The mob was led by 
priests, and finally forced the Governor, 
by setting fire to the palace, to join in the 
persecution and by his orders one of the 
3abis was blown from the mouth of a 
cannon and another had his throat cut. 
The Babis are a Mohammedan sect, 
founded by Mirza Ali Muhammad ibn 
Radhik, the Bab, in 1843, and superior 
to the orthodox Mohammedans in moral- 
ity and in the position accorded to 
women. They have been pérsecuted very 
frequently in the last fifty years and have 
instigated several rebellions and_at- 


Persia 


tempts to assassinate the Shah, so the at- 
tack now made on them is due to political 
motives as well as religious bigotry.— 
A treaty has been made between Persia 
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and England by which the five per cent. 

export tax is abolished on all except a 

few articles, and British merchandise is 

to be admitted on the same.terms as that 

from any ‘other nation. 
& 


The conservatives in China 
are again dominant, and the 
viceroys, at the instigation 
of the Empress Dowager, are endeavor- 
ing to suppress all freedom of speech, 
even in the free ports. The Taotai of 
Shanghai, acting under instructions from 
Peking, causing the arrest of the editor 
and the staff of the native paper, 
Supao, which had published articles de- 
nouncing the corruption of the Manchu 
ruling class. Examined before the 
mixed court at Shanghai two of the edi- 
tors pled guilty and would have been 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment for 
sedition, but the Chinese Government de- 
manded their surrender on the ground 
that the mixed court had no jurisdiction 
over such an offense by a native. The 
case was submitted to the foreign minis- 
ters at Peking and is not yet decided. 
Technically, the Shanghai authorities do 
not seem to have the right to refuse the 
demand of the Chinese Government; but 
if it is complied with it will mean the. 
suppression of free speech, which has 
hitherto prevailed in the foreign ports, 
and will be a crushing blow to the re- 
formers in the empire. The editors 
would probably be put to death by tor- 
ture, for a journalist named Shen Chien 
has just been beaten: to death with bam- 
boo rods in Peking, in accordance with 
special instructions of the Empress Dow- 
ager, because he advocated the overthrow 
of the Manchu dynasty. The names of 
forty residents of Peking who have criti- 
cised the Government have been pre- 
sented to the Empress Dowager by the 
reactionary officials, with the recommen- 
dation that they be severely punished. 
Chang-Chi-Tung, ex-Viceroy of Nan- 
king, who was formerly supposed to have 
liberal tendencies, is now one of the most 
violent of the reactionaries, and is in 
Peking in close touch with the Empress 
Dowager, who has appointed him to the 
Ministry of Education, in charge of the 
revision of the constitution of Peking 
university and the provincial examina- 
tions. At the examinations recently held 
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in Peking all those candidates were re- 
fused office who wrote on Governmental 


affairs instead of the usual classical 
topics. Chang-Chi-Tung is supposed to 


be responsible for the delay in the treaty 
negotiations with the United States, as 
he wants the mining and patent rights 
restricted and extra-territoriality and 
morphia trade abolished. It is reported 
that the Russian Government has noti- 
fied Peking that it is impossible to open 
any Manchurian ports at present, but 
after six years the country will be opened 
to free commerce. 


Sir Ernest Satow is 
returning to China 
from England to press 
for more favorable terms for British 
railways. Meanwhile Mr. Townley, the 
sritish Chargé d’ Affaires, has formally 
presented four proposals to Prince Ching 
and the Wai-wu-pu. They are: 

(1) That China shall give the Govern- 
ment 5 per cent. guarantee for the Pekin 
Syndicate ratlway, already partially con- 
structed from the Wei River, Ho-nan, to 
Tse-chau, the center of the South Shan-si 
coal measures, on the same terms as have 
been granted to the Russo-Chinese Bank 
for the Ching-ting-fu-Tai-yuen-fu Rail- 
way. 

(2) That favorable running powers be 
granted to the Pekin Syndicate for the 
transport of minerals from their Shan-si 
mines over the Franco-Belgian Peking- 
Han-kau main line as far south as Yen- 
cheng, including the bridge over the Yel- 
low River soon to be begun. From this 
it will be seen that the Pekin Syndicate 
have abandoned their original scheme of 
connecting their Shan-si mines by means 
of their own railway and their own 
bridge across the Yellow River to the 
Yang-tsze. 

(3) That the British and Chinese Cor- 
poration and the Pekin Syndicate shall 
be granted conjointly a concession to 
build a railway from Yencherg aforesaid 
to Pu-kau, opposite Nanking, on the 
Yang-tsze. 

(4) That China shall give an assur- 
ance that if she constructs a railway from 
Ifu-pei to Sze-chuan and the assistance 
of foreign capital is required preference 
for such capital shall be given to the 
British as first in the field. 


British Railways 
in China 
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There is.no reason why China should 
not grant all four of these proposals; 
but to the third France has offered 
strong opposition, alleging that a branch 
line from Yencheng to Pu-kau will divert 
traffic from the main line, in which they 
are interested. The French Minister has 
accordingly warned China that, if this 
concession is granted to the British, an 
adequate indemnity must be paid to the 
Franco-Belgian syndicate. 


Js 


It has been a re- 
markable sign of 
progress in the Far 
East that in these five years Japan was 
receiving so many students from India, 
China, Siam and Korea. Ten years ago 
there was not a single foreign student in 
the Government schools in Tokyo, but 
now there are over two hundred in her 
various educational institutions. While 
Japan was sending her own young men 
and women to Europe and America to 
acquire the Western civilization, she has 
made herself now to be the “ schoolmas- 
ter of Asia.” The number of these for- 


Future of the Korean 
Students in Japan 


eign students is increasing rapidly 
every year, not only male but fe- 
male students from China as well. It 


is, however, reported that the Korean 
students seem to be decreasing gradual- 
ly, simply. because the Japanese Govern- 
ment does not take care to find out posi- 
tions for them after their graduation, as 
that of Russia does. So the students 
began to go to Russia instead of coming 
to Japan. Moreover, Li Yo T’ai, the 
Korean Minister to Japan, secretly or- 
dered his Government students a few 
months ago to go back to Korea and not 
to stay any more in Japan. The half of 
them have obeyed the order, while the 
remainder were scarcely supported by the 
sympathy of the Japanese officers in the 
navy and army. But it is wondered how 
long such a condition will continue, for 
in Russian schools, unlike the Jap- 
anese schools, the Korean students will 
find it very burdensome to master 
the language before they can start to ac- 
quire knowledge. If the Japanese Gov- 
ernment will undertake to provide for the 
future of the students there will be seen 
a more rapid increase in the number of 
the students than was ever seen before. 




















Religious Instruction in the Public Schools 


By W. T. Harris, LL.D. 


Unitep States CoMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


HE principle of religious instruc- 
tion is authority; that of secular 
instruction is demonstration and 

verification. It is obvious that these two 
principles should not be brought into the 
same school, but separated as widely as 
possible. Religious truth is revealed in 
allegoric and symbolic form, and is to be 
apprehended not merely by the intellect 
but by the imagination and the heart. 
The analytic understanding is necessari- 
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ly hostile and skeptical in its attitude 
toward religious truth. The pupil is 
taught in mathematics to love demon- 
stration and logical proof, and he is 
taught in history to verify the sources 
and to submit all tradition to probabili- 
ties of common experience. The facts of 
commor experience dealing with the or- 
dinary operations of causality are not 
sufficient to serve as symbols of what is 
spiritual. They are opaque facts and do 
not serve for symbols ; symbols are facts 





which serve as lenses with which to see 
divine things. On themes so elevated 
as religious faith deals with, the habit 
of thinking cultivated in secular instruc- 
tion is out of place. Even the attitude 
of mind cultivated in secular instruction 
is unfitted for the approach to religious 
truth. Religious instruction should be 
surrounded with solemnity. It should 
be approached with ceremonial prepara- 
tions so as to lift up the mind to the dig- 
nity of the lesson received. Christianity 
is indeed the religion of the revealed 
God, but there is no revelation possible 
to the mind immersed in trivialities and 
self-conceit. In religious lessons, where- 
in the divine is taught as revealed to the 
human race, it is right that the raw, im- 
mature intellect of youth shall not be 
called upon to exercise a critical ‘judg- 
ment, for at his best he cannot grasp the 
rationality of the dogmas which contain 
the deepest insights of the religious con- 
sciousness of the race. 

The advocate of the parochial school 
often urges by way of rejoinder his 
view that the secular branches ought to 
be taught in the same manner as the 
catechism, which teaches the dogmas of 
the Church by authority; and it is a fact 
in parochial schools that the influence of 
the dogmatic tone sometimes creeps into 
the secular recitations, and too much au- 
thority in secular studies prevents the 
pupil from getting at the vital points. 
He cultivates memory at the expense of 
thought and insight, for the best teach- 
ing of the secular branches requires the 
utmost exercise of alertness and critical 
acuteness of the intellect. The spirit of 
authority loves dogmatic assertion and 
the memorizing of the exact words of 
the text-book. It represses the investi- 
gating spirit and stifles independent 
thinking. Arithmetic, algebra and geom- 
etry cannot be learned by authority. It 
is, im fact, a nearer approach to the di- 
vine to have an insight into the neces- 
sity of mathematical proof than it is to 
take the results of demonstration on au- 
thority. 

In view of these differences between 
18y1 

















religious instruction and secular instruc- 
tion, and in view of the contrast between 
the spirit of the school and the spirit of 
the Church, it is clear that the school 
cannot successfully undertake religious 
instruction; in fact, experience goes to 
show that the school fails to achieve suc- 
cess when intrusted with religious in- 
struction, and it is certain that the 
Church becomes less efficient when it 
abates in any way the impressiveness of 
its ceremonial in its art and music and in 
its use of the language of the Bible in its 
ritual. 

The doctrine of the divine human na- 
ture of the true God contains in it as a 
germ all of Christian civilization. All of 
the good things which form the power 
and the glory of civilization flow as a 
result from this doctrine—viz.: Science, 
the useful arts by which nature is con- 
quered for the service of man; literature, 
history and philosophy—all these have a 
particular endowment derived from the 
religious doctrine of Christianity, and 
you cannot successfully teach them to a 
people that is bound to a heathen creed. 

A mere nature religion does not admit 
of science, free thought and the control 
of matter and force by machinery, for 
these are the elements that the heathen 
mind worships, or dreads with a mortal 
fear as evil demons, and the savage man 
spends his whole life in trying to pro- 
pitiate them with ceremonies and sacri- 
fices. 

With the doctrine of the transcendence 
of the human soul, its separation from 
nature even while in the body, and in its 
immortal individual and social life be- 
yond the grave, man attains a free atti- 
tude toward nature and may explore it 
not only without fear but with a confi- 
dence that it ought to be made of serv- 
ice to man in every one of its processes. 
Human invention may freely discover 
combinations through which the ele- 
mental forces—wind, water, fire, electric- 
ity and gravitation—may be harnessed 
for the use of man, nay, even for his 
comfort and for his amusement; that is 
to say, for his bodily wants of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter and recreation—for his bod- 
ily wants as well as for his spiritual 
wants, such as intercommunication of 
all men with all men, sharing in all ex- 
perience of life ; sharing in all discoveries 
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in science, in the use of all discoveries 
and inventions; sharing in all insights 
into the divine conduct of the world or 
into the ultimate ends of nature and man, 
participating in the great deeds that tend 
to benefit the race. 

It took long centuries to arrive, under 
Christianity, at the stage of conviction 
and insight which dispossessed nature of 
its demons, and reached the doctrine of a 
divine reason acting through beneficial 
laws. The earlier view was that of a di- 
vine power which could manifest its 
transcendence over nature only by occa- 
sional arbitrary interventions that set 
aside those beneficent laws. The opposi- 
tion to science on the part of the super- 
stition which is inseparable from nature- 
religions took a new form in the He- 
brew religion, the religion of the Old 
Testament. The great doctrine of God’s 
transcendence, on which depend man’s 
freedom and immortality, was revealed 
first in the form of miraculous interfer- 
ence with the course of nature. God in 
the Old Testament was seen not so much 
as a Providence creating and nurturing 
individuality into freedom and responsi- 
bility through nature, as a God manifest- 
ing his independence of the world and 
of its laws by interference for occasional 
reasons with the order of nature. Hence, 
too, death, and its causes through pesti- 
lence, famine, floods, stornis, conflagra- 
tions, accidents by sea:.and land have 
been dwelt upon in the past by religious 
teachers with more emphasis as revela- 
tions of divine power than the far deeper 
revelation of the divine in nature as cre- 
ative and nurturing power. 

Even the bare enumeration of Chris- 
tian doctrines in language partly secular 
is sufficient to show the impossibility ef 
their introduction into the curriculum of 
schools supported by public taxes. Even 
the doctrine of the existence of God ‘n- 
plies a specific conception of Him,and the 
conception of the divine varies from that 
of the finite deities of animism to the in- 
finite deity of East Indian pantheisr and 
the Holy Bible. It varies from the pan- 
theistic Brahm, whose concept is that of 
negation of all attributes, to the Jehovah 
of the Bible who is self-determined and 
personal, but elevated entirely above na- 
ture. Metre deism is opposed to all of 
the creeds of Christendom. When we 
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come to. teaching a live religion in the 
schools we see that it must take a de- 
nominational form, and moreover ~ it 
must take on the form of authority and 
address itself to the religious sense and 
not to the mere intellect. 

The Church has through long ages 
learned the proper method of religious 
instruction. It elevates sense-perception 
through solemn music addressed to the 
ear and works of art which represent to 
the eye the divine self-sacrifice for the 
salvation of man. It clothes its doctrine 
in the language of the Bible, a book 
sacredly kept apart from other literature, 
and held in such exceptional reverence 
that it is taken entirely out of the natural 
order of experience. The symbolic lan- 
guage of the psalms, the prophets and the 
Gospels has come to possess a maximum 
power of suggestiveness, powerful to in- 
duce what is called the religious frame 
of mind. The highest wisdom of the 
race is expounded before the people of 
the congregation in such language and 
such significant acts of worship as to 
touch the hearts of young and old with 
like effect. 

We must conclude, therefore, that the 
prerogative of religious instruction is in 
the Church, and that it must remain in 
the Church, and that in the nature of 
things it cannot be farmed out to the sec- 
ular school without degenerating into 
mere deism without a living Providence, 
or else changing the school into a paro- 
chial school and destroying the efficiency 
of secular instruction. 

The Church ceremonial that is the 
most elaborate will suffer least injury 
from the disenchantment produced by the 
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higher criticism of the Scriptures and 
by the mechanical and atheistic interpre- 
tation of scientific discoveries. The great 
hymns of the Church, such as the “ Dies 
Irae,” the “ Stabat Mater,” and the gal- 
axy of Latin hymns which express all 
the phases of Christian feeling and 
thought, when well rendered by a fitting 
music that is religious to the core, fur- 
nish a perennial vehicle for religious in- 
struction. One is to remember that re- 
ligious music of the highest order is in 
process of composition in our time, al- 
tho painting and sculpture have not dis- 
covered how to retain religion in the real- 
istic forms of art. Music and poetry 
yield themselves to religion, and the 
highest poetry and music have done this 
for hundreds of years. The true esthetic 
is the vestibule and forecourt of religion. 
One feels sure that the Church must not 
relax whatever of strict theological 
teaching it has in operation, and its 
theological seminaries must recover from 
the blighting effect of Kant’s Third 
Antinomy. And I for one must think 
that those denominations which have 
least ceremonial should consider careful- 
ly the use and function of ceremonial, 
such as it is and has existed, in reaching 
the spiritual sense through its transfor- 
mation of imagination and sense percep- 
tion. Above all, the Church manage- 
ment must not rest in security on the be- 
lief that the time is coming when it may 
safely rely on an unsectarian instruction 
in the elementary schools for the spread 
of true religion, nor rely upon the re-es- 
tablishment of parochial schools in place 
of free schools under Government con- 
trol and supported by public taxes. 


Wasuincoron, D. C. 


Jacet Leo XIII 


By Father John B, Tabb 


“ BEHOLD, the aged Lion, Lord, 


T am, 


Now come to lay me down 
Beside the Lamb.” 


Exuicott City, Mp. 














Leo XIII’s Physician 


By James J. Walsh; M.D., Ph.D. 


URING all the anxious days while 
the world hung in suspense and 
expectation for the inevitable 

fatal news from the death bed of Pope 
Leo XIII, there was mingled with other 
feelings not a little of wonder that a 
frail nonagenarian should cling to life 
with such persistency, in spite of patho- 
logical developments that not infrequent- 
ly take off without delay even the young 
and vigorous. The daily bulletins 
showed the reliance of the Papal physi- 
cian upon his illustrious patient’s vitality, 
which he evidently appreciated very ful- 
ly, and more than a few of the daily read- 
ers must have been tempted to ask them- 
selves whether this calm and judicious 
medical adviser did not have much to do 
with prolonging the old Pontiff’s life in 
the midst of the many cares that in re- 
cent times particularly have been bearing 
down upon it. 

There is, I think, a general consensus 
of opinion among physicians who have 
followed the details of the Pope’s illness 
with any care that the medical treatment 
was all that could be expected from a 
great leader in modern clinical medicine, 
and not a few of them have been tempted 
to ask who this Doctor Lapponi is, of 
whom the world has heard so much, yet 
knows so little, since he is not set down 
among the world’s reputably great medi- 
cal clinicians. While at Rome during 
the jubilee year, 1900, shortly after the 
meeting of the International Medical 
Congress at Paris, I was struck by the 
Pope’s frail appearance on the two or 
three occasions when I had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing him weicome large pil- 
grimages in St. Peter’s; yet I was still 
more impressed with the evident vigor 
of the delicate body, the excellent voice 
that could be heard at such a distance in 
the immense cathedral, and the look of 
reserve power that the strong face con- 
tained. So I sought and obtained an in- 
terview with the Papal physician, with 
the idea of getting at the secret if possi- 
ble of the wonderful vitality and pro- 
longed life of his patient. 

I had no difficulty in having a few 
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words with Doctor Lapponi after one 
of his daily visits to the Pope at the 
Vatican, and found him perfectly willing 
to discuss medical matters with an Amer- 
ican colleague. Later, in a modest 
apartment in the old fashionable quarter 
of Rome—that is, in the district mainly 
affected by the old Roman nobility who 
have remained faithful in their devotion 
to the Holy See—I had first to tell him 
what I considered was new in the trans- 
actions of the Thirteenth International 
Medical Congress at Paris, attendance at 
the sessions of which had been my main 
purpose in crossing the Atlantic. He 
was interested in every detail of medical 
advance, tho evidently little affected by 
reports of progress in surgery. 

I was not a little surprised to find how 
familiar were many phases of American 
medicine to this Old World physician. 
He had Pepper’s “ System of Medicine” 
and many another volume by American 
medical writers on his shelves, and was 
very ready to tell how much he appre- 
ciated the work of such men as Loomis, 
Da Costa, Weir Mitchell, and, of course, 
Dr. John Billings. He said that the 
catalogue of the library of the Surgeon- 
General of the United States Army was 
his constant refuge when he wanted de- 
tailed information on any puzzling medi- 
cal subject, and he did not hesitate to 
say that its compilation had been a very 
beneficent humanitarian work for our 
Government to have undertaken, and one 
worthy of a great republican people. It 
was very evident that the Pope’s physi- 
cian was quite as deeply sympathetic with 
Americans and American ideas as was 
the Pope himself. While he occasionally 
used certain English terms, however, he 
did not, as so many foreigners who think 
they know some English, insist on in- 
flicting them on every possible occasion 
on English speaking visitors, who would 
ordinarily find his native Italian or his 
excellent French much more intelligible. 

After a while Doctor Lapponi con- 
sented to tell something of the medical 
story of his illustrious patient. There 
was not much to tell. As to his longevity, 
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it was not surprising, since Leo’s brother 
and a number of his relatives in the pre- 
ceding generation had lived well beyond 
their eightieth year. As to Leo’s con- 
tinued good health, Doctor Lapponi con- 
sidered that it must be attributed to the 
very abstemious life that he had always 
led. He had never been very strong, 
and had learned the lesson very early in 
life that certain warnings as to the limits 
of his strength and his capacity for food 
must be regarded. Doctor Lapponi did 
not hesitate even to generalize a little 
and say that as a rule the long livers are 
not so frequently those who have an ex- 
cess of vitality, and so easily abuse their 
powers, as those who very early in life 
have to learn the precious lesson of mod- 
eration in all things if they are to have 
the health and strength for the work 
they would like to accomplish. 

Only on one occasion did Doctor Lap- 
poni find himself obliged to oppose the 
wishes of the Pope in a matter that he 
considered of serious importance for the 
Pontiff’s health. It happened not long 
after Lapponi became Papal physician 
that Leo lost, with but a short interval 
between them, two of the best of his re- 
maining teeth, and those on which, by 
habit, he mainly depended for the proper 
mastication of his food. He resolved, 
tho then over 80 years of age, to have a 
complete new set of artificial teeth made 
for himself, and he communicated his 
idea to his physician. Doctor Lapponi 
at once refused his consent, and when the 
Pope demanded his reason said that he 
felt sure that a new set of teeth would 
tempt an old man to eat things that 
would disagree with his old stomach, and 
that they would only serve, according to 
the old proverb, to dig his grave with. 
Leo saw the reasoning and gave up the 
idea of the new denture. 

Under ordinary circumstances the old 
Pontiff made an excellent patient, Doctor 
Lapponi assured me, except for the fact 
thathe wouldattemptto do too much work 
and would not take enough sleep. Even 
in these matters, when the doctor actually 
placed him under positive orders, he 
obeyed without murmur. As a rule Leo 


lid not take more than five hours of sleep 
in the twenty-four, and six hours of rest 
was his invalid allowance or was taken 
under orders at trying times or when 
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convalescing from some passing ailment. 
Like many of the great men of the nine- 
teenth century, who yet lived to good 
round old age, Leo had always been espe- 
cially abstemious in the matter of sleep 
and had that faculty of finding rest by a 
change of occupation which is so char- 
acteristic of hard workers. 

At the end of an interview one day I 
ventured to ask Doctor Lapponi the cir- 
cumstances of his appointment as Papal 
physician. He said that it had come to 
him as an entire surprise. He was prac- 
ticing in a little town not far from An- 
cona, on the eastern shore of Italy. As 
a matter of fact he was at the time what 
we would consider a village physician. 
His predecessor in the office of medical 
attendant to the Pope had been dead for 
some time, and there was question of 
his successor. Owing to the policy 
adopted by the Holy See since the in- 
vasion of Rome by the Italian Govern- 
ment, none of the professors at the Uni- 
versity of Rome was eligible for the posi- 
tion, since they were considered to be 
allied with the hostile Government party 
which controlled the university. Accord- 
ingly it was resolved to choose the Papal 
physician from outside of Rome. In 
most of the Italian cities the same diffi- 
culty was at hand, since the universities 
were all under the Italian Government. 

A Cardinal who was very close to Leo 
XIII in all his councils and who was 
still alive at the time when Doctor Lap- 
poni was telling me the story (for he 
seemed careful not to mention his name) 
had met the doctor at Ancona some time 
before during an official residence in the 
district. He had been impressed by his 
medical skill, but much more by his prac- 
tical common sense. Having been treat- 
ed in a severe illness by Doctor Lapponi, 
he thought him eminently fitted for the 
care of the old Pope. Accordingly one 
day there came, without any warning, 
to the village physician a formal docu- 
ment asking him to go to Rome to ac- 
cept the position of physician to the 
Pope. 

Lapponi could not believe his eyes. 
For a moment he thought of the possi- 
bility of a practical joke, but the invita- 
tion came through official channels. He 
at once made his way to Rome. From 
the very beginning he won the confidence 

















and respect of the Pope and his house- 
hold. Like many another village physi- 
cian, he had in him possibilities that only 
needed the proper opportunity to:develop 
in a striking manner. As the result of 
his formal connection with the Papal 
household many of the old nobility of 
Rome who were faithful to the Pope be- 
came his patients, and in a few years he 
assumed an important place in medical 
circles in the Italian capital. His change 
of circumstances did not turn his head, 
however, and he was always noted for his 
thorough-going conservatism and for 
practical common sense application of 
modern medicine in his practice. | 
During visits to the clinics and hospi- 
tals of Rome, I took occasion more than 
once to ask professional opinions of Lap- 
poni’s attainments. All were agreed 
that he had assumed his position with 
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a proper sense of professional dignity 
and without any of the pretensions that 
in a smaller man might have easily 
proved” very offensive to his new col- 
leagues in Rome. He had not made any 
undue use of his position in the Papal 
household to extend his private practice, 
and as to his care of the Pope, there was 
no voice except that of praise for his 
thoroughly rational therapeutic methods. 
Tho only a country physician at the time 
of his appointment, he had in him all the 
possibilities for his high position, and 
filled it with honor. 

Now that his work is done, there is 
no doubt in my mind that he accom- 
plished it worthily and in a manner that 
could not have been bettered by any one 
of his generation. The office sought the 
man, and the man proved equal to a great 
opportunity. 


New York City. 


Mission Work and Education Reform in China 


By His Excellency Sir Chentung Liang Cheng 


Envoy ExTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY OF CHINA TO THE UNITED STATES 


{At our request the Chinese Minister gave our representative an interview on the above subject, 
from which the accompanying article was written.—EDITOR.] 


FACTOR that must always be 
taken into consideration when 
discussing any question in re- 

gard to the great country of China, but 
one that is often overlooked, is its al- 
most immovable conservatism and the 
vast antiquity from which this con- 
servatism springs. 

The Empire of China antedates an- 
cient Egypt. When the Pharaohs were 
building the pyramids China, with a 
high state of civilization, was moving 
onward under a firmly established gov- 
ernment. While Europe was still a 
wilderness peopled with barbarians and 
the Western continent had no place on 
the map of the known world, China 
possessed a civilization that included 
letters, ethics, religions and politics. 
Long centuries before the other nations 
had wakened to its use, China had in- 
vented gunpowder; with the Mariners’ 


Compass, which they had devised, her 
sailors were exploring the waters of 
their outlying seas for cycles before 
those of other lands borrowed it from 
them. She discovered the use of type 
two hundred years before Gutenberg 
was born; while the rest of the human 
family still clothed itself in the coarse 
breech cloth, or made their garments 
from the skins of animals, China was 
manufacturing silk, and was producing 
the porcelain which is yet the admira- 
tion of art connoisseurs. Twenty-two 
centuries before the Man of Galilee trod 
its green hills the sages of the “heathen 
Chinese ” were delving in alchemy, and 
were making astronomical observations 
among the stars of heaven. Ages pre- 
ceding their introduction into Rome 
and Greece the arts and literature were 
familiar to the scholars of this far East- 
ern kingdom. For fifty continuous 
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centuries China has been mak- 
ing her history. 

This antiquity has bred a 
conservatism which of itself 
militates against any innova- 
tions or reformations, so much 
so, indeed, that the Western 
world has listed China among 
the nations of the past, one that 
has long been dying from her 
own cumbrous weight. But a 
nation that has lived and flour- 
ished through all the vicissi- 
tudes which have assailed her 
in the five thousand years of 
her existence and yet who-in 
all of that time has kept intact 
her every essential characteris- 
tic cannot truthfully be classed 














beyond hope. She is a self con- 
tained nation. For almost five 


millenniams she has lived en- CHENTUNG LIANG CHENG, K.C.M.S. 


tirely within herself. Her 

1,300,000 square miles includes every 
climatic condition; her flora and fauna 
and agricultural products provided for 
the needs of her numerous millions, her 
mineral wealth and manufactories made 
her independent of the supplies from 
other countries. She was, in fact, a 


world unto herself, and it is not surpris- 
ing that her people came to believe that 
there was nothing to be learned. beyond 
her own colossal wall. 

Her people are the natural products 
of her history. Unswerving reverence 
for the past permeates all classes of so- 
ciety and an inherent superstition 











binds them irrevocably to their cus- 
toms and habits. They are not an 
impressionable people, but they are 
an industrious ‘one. The average 
Chinaman has a passion for labor; 
the search for it is the one thing 
that will drive him out beyond his 
country’s wall. No man of any 
race will work longer -hours, or 
more willingly and conscientiously, 
than will the “ little yellow man of 
the Orient.” If he is a day laborer, 
he is always obedient, always pa- 
tient, docile and unfailingly faith- 
ful to his superiors; if he belongs 
to the literati, or is a mandarin, he 
is capable of prodigious mental 
work, or performs an unlimited 
number of official duties. The Chi- 
nese are not one great nation welded 
by one language and one religion. 
China is.a vast federation of many 
States and many dialects, where 
three distinct religious systems hold 
dominating sway. 








Chinese Minister’s Oldest Daughter, Little Miss 
Whan-Mi, and Oldest Son, Arin 


It is to this ancient land and to 
this conservative people that the 
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heralds of the Christian religion have 
come, and without a moment’s hesitation 
it will be conceded that to them belongs 
the major part of the credit for opening 
China’s closed doors’’* From the days 
of the Nestorian Christian in the third 
century, the priests of the Church of 
Rome in the thirteenth, or the coming 
of the Protestant adherents in the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth, the mission- 
aries have penetrated far into the heart 
of the country, and have invariably 
been the frontiersmen for trade and 


As has been said, the conservatism 
of the Chinese makes them slow in ac- 
cepting any innovations, and it speaks 
volumes for the perseverance of the 
missionaries, as well as for the excel- 
lent results of their endeavors, that 
some twenty different Christian de- 
nominations are working successfully 
throughout the kingdom. Their mis- 
sion stations, schools and hospitals are 
scattered, more or less sparsely, in all 
parts of the country. There are almost 
three thousand Protestant missionaries 











The Andover Baseball Nine of 1881, Sir Chentung at Extreme Right 


cominerce. The unselfish devotion, per- 
haps in individual cases tinctured with 
some bigotry of sect, but notwithstanding 
a must admirable, unselfish devotion, 
has characterized the labors of the mis- 
sionaries in China. While in a state of 
progress the work must have seemed 
discouragingly slow, yet looking at it as 
a whole at this time, the zealous and 
rare ge Boards in America and 

ngland which have'sent out their rep- 
resentatives must see much reason for 
encouragement. 


there, with double that number of Cath- 
olics. The Chinese as a nation are 
eager for instruction, and perhaps this 
fact underlies much of the success of 
these Christian missionaries, as almost 
every station conducts some kind of a 
school. Many of them are of a high 
standard and command universal re- 
spect. The Anglo-Chinese college of 
the Methodist Board at Shanghai, at 
the time of the Boxer trouble, had 350 
pupils, Chinese boys, and since its es- 
tablishment in 1888 it has had more 
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than 2,000 scholars. The colleges of 
the same Board at Nanking and Suchau 
are also flourishing.- The mission col- 
lege at Canton is the largest school of 
its kind in that part of the country. 
St. John’s Episcopal School at Shang- 
hai has 150 pupils, and the University 
at Pekin, of which the distinguished 
Doctor Martin was so long the honored 
President, has had a wonderful history. 
Many students from this school have 
gone out to occupy important public 
positions. There are advanced schools 
and colleges belonging to the missions 
at Fuhchau, Hangchau, Nanking, Su- 


chau and Tungchau, besides many in-. 


termediate ones for small boys and 
girls. There are some seventy training 
and theological schools, with several 
medical ones, including ten for the 
blind and one for deaf mutes. 

In addition to these schools there are 
many philanthropic and charitable or- 
ganizations, which are the outgrowth 
of the missions. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association has two or three 
thousand adherents, with handsome 
buildings at Pekin, Shanghai, Tientsin, 
Nanking and Hongkong, and there are 
a few branches of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. There are Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies, Coffee Houses, 
Free Reading Rooms and Book-Lend- 
ing Societies for the sailors and others 
of the working classes. There are nu- 
merus temperance organizations and 
many anti-opium and anti-foot binding 
societies. Doubtless the Emperor’s re- 


cent edict prohibiting the practice of’ 


foot-binding will be hailed with delight 
by this latter society. There are indus- 
trial institutions which are teaching the 
young: people the domestic arts of the 
West, and innumerable classes for the 
acquirement of English. 

But that which undoubtedly, above 
all else, has made the way for the mis- 
sions are the medical missionaries and 
the hospitals which they have estab- 
lished. Every educated Chinese ac- 
knowledges that his country is behind in 
the science of medicine, and the Ameri- 
can or European physician, whether he 


comes as a missionary or not, is most. 


cordially welcomed. The gospel of 
healing is one that makes its own way 
into the hearts of the people, for suffer- 
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ing makes the whole world kin, and it 
can be said without controversy that 
the medical missienary can enter homes 
where none-of his colleagues’can.. The 
Christian hospitals and dispensaries— 
there are approximately two hundred 
of them in the kingdom—are revolution- 
izing the natives’ ideas of the treatment 
for the sick. Particularly is this true 
in regard to the women of China. Cus- 
tom prohibits men physicians from any 
general practice among native ladies. 
The Christian missions have seized 
upon this unfortunate fact and have 
sent many skillful woman doctors, who 
have been angels of mercy not only at 
their hospitals but in the inner circles 
of the homes’ to which they have been - 
invited. The Mission Hospital at Can- | 
ton was the first one founded in the ; 
country by a mission station. The Gov- | 
ernment gave the ground upon which it - 
was built, and it has always been sup- 
ported by the foreign and native resi-. 
dents. Since it opened its doors some 
ten or more years ago many thousand? 
cases have been treated. The Shanghai, 
Hospital and Dispensary has taken care?! 
of more than a hundred thousand pa-~- 
tients, and wherever these institutions 
are located they are crowded with pat- 
ronage. 

The highest class of people patronize 
these foreign hospitals. His Excel- 
lency, the late lamented Earl Li Hung 
Chang, was a firm friend of medical 
missions. Both he and Lady Li were 
treated by the missionary physicians, 
and from his own purse Earl Li Hung 
Chang supported the Isabella Fisher 
Hospital at Tientsin. In Kiu Kiang, 
Central China, the Elizabeth Skelton 
Danforth Hospital, the gift of a Chi- 
cago gentleman as a memorial to his 
wife, is almost entirely supported by 
wealthy Chinese ladies. Two Chinese 
young women, who were educated at 
Ann Arbor in this country, are the phy- 
sicians in charge there, and last year 
they treated nearly ten thousand pa- 
tients. The largest and best institution 
of this kind in Western China is the 
William Gamble Memorial, exclusively 
for women.. There are ten leper asy» 
lums in charge of the missionaries, and 
several of them which are supported 
by the Government. 


























H. E. CHANG CHIH TUNG, 
Ruler of Central China 


That all of these forces which have 
been put into play by the Christian mis- 
sionaries are having an effect on China, 
no one will deny, and were it not for 
two things this effect would be felt far 
more radically than is now the case. 
First, the vast population of the em- 
pire. It would need an army many 
times the size of that which is now at 
work to reach her teeming millions. 
Second, her own, in many respects, ad- 
mirable educational system. In no 
other country in the world is there so 
profound a respect for letters—the in- 
ventor of letters in China is enrolled 
among the gods—and in no other is the 
education so universally made the test 
for all political preferment. For the 
past one thousand years educational 
competitive examinations have been 
held, from which, among the successful 
competitors, all political appointments 
have been made. The Civil Service of 
the United States can scarcely com- 
pare with this system, which has been 
in vogue so long. An absolute democ- 
racy prevails in regard to these exami- 
nations. They are open to every lad 
in China, with the exception of the sons 
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of the executioners, actors, butchers 
and barbers, and possibly one or two 
others. The lowliest born boy may be- 
come the highest mandarin through in- 


tellectual effort. Wen Hsing, one of 
the most brilliant prime ministers 
China ever had, was the son of a poor 
farmer. 

In China every applicant for official 
position must be a graduate of the sec- 
ond or third degree of these competitive 
examinations, and briefly outlined they 
are conducted something as follows: A 
Chinese youth enters school to prepare 
for them at the age of seven or eight 
years, and it often happens that the old 
man of seventy is still competing when 
death overtakes him. For the first de- 
gree the boy spends from five to seven 
years in committing to memory certain 
canonical books of the Chinese classics 
and in learning to write the almost in- 
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Metropolitan Viceroy of China and Commander- 
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terminable Chinese written characters. 
The test examination for this class is 
held annually at the Public Examina- 
tion Houses in the chief cities of the dis- 
tricts. About two million candidates 
take this examination, and only two 
or three per cent. pass—a suggestive 


straw of their severity. The successful . 
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competitors are decorated with the de- 


gree, Hsiu-ts’ai, “Flower of Talent.” 
The examinations for the second de- 
gree are only held triennially, and the 
competitor for it is examined in the 
translations of his text-books and in 
prose and poetical composition. This 
examination is conducted by two spe- 


H. E. TUAN FONG, 
Formerly Governor of Shensi, now Acting Viceroy of Hunan and Hupsi, and his two Sons 








cial examiners for each province. They ’ 


are usually members of the Hanlin, 
who come from Pekin to the capital of 
the provinces, where the examinations 
take place. Each candidate is assigned 
to a little room to himself in the great 
hall, and the test consists of three ses- 
sions of three days each, making nine 
days of the hardest mental labor that 
can be conceived. Only one per cent. 
of the examinees receive the decoration, 
Chu-jen, “Promoted Scholar.” The 
third examination occurs, in another 
three years, at Pekin. Those who pass 
that certainly deserve their degree, 
Chiu-shih, “ Fit for Office,” but still they 




















H. E. TSEN CHUN HSUAN 


do not become full fledged officials, en- 
titled to the highest honors, until they 
have passed another examination which 
is conducted in the palace under the 
immediate supervision of the Emperor 
himself. They are then made mem- 
bers of the Imperial Academy at Pekin, 
the Hanlin, and are eligible for many 
distinctions and the emoluments of 
civil office the remainder of their lives. 
But they have earned all that they have 
won. The severity of these examina- 
tions can hardly be comprehended by 
those who have never attended them. 

Without doubt this system of edu- 
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cation has been in the past of incal- 
culable benefit to China, but now that 
she is struggling to take her place as a 
competing force among the nations of 
the earth many reformations in it will 
be necessary and are already being in- 
troduced. It is the knowledge of this 
which has given the mission schools 
much of their popularity, and has in- 
fluenced the Government in the estab- 
lishment in many parts of the empire 
of schools for the study of Western 
sciences and learning. The Imperial 
T’ung Wen College at Pekin, of which 
the brilliant mission scholar, Dr. W. A. 
P. Martin, was the first President, is an 
example of this progressive movement 
in China. The Government gave a large 
piece of property, an immense estate of 
one of the Manchu dukes who died 
without sons, for the school, and has 
erected magnificent buildings, equip- 
ping them with every facility for mod- 
ern study and research. The faculty is 
entirely made up of American and Eng- 
lish professors. The Government has 
also issued edicts for the establishment 
of colleges for teaching Western learn- 
ing in the capital cities of each of the 
eighteen provinces, and a movement is 
on foot to start public schools with like 
object in many of the larger towns. 

All of this shows the trend of the 
times, but not more so than does that 
of the influence which the public press 
is constantly gaining. In the early his- 
tory of the mission workers in China 
they made little attempt to reach any 
but the lowest classes of the people, and 
did but little along either educational or 
medical lines. 

As has been shown, their physicians 
and hospitals have brought them in 
touch with many of the higher classes, 
and their printed publications are ex- 
tending their influence far beyond the 
bounds of their personal work. The 
Society for the Diffusion of Christian 
and General Knowledge, one of the 
mission enterprises, has made itself felt 
throughout a widespread territory in 
the twelve or fourteen years of its exist- 
ence. It has gained the ear of the intel- 
lectual classes, and has circulated hun- 
dreds of translations of European 
works on scientific, historical, religious 
and general subjects. Many of the mis- 
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sions have publishing houses of their 
own. The Bible Society of Scotland 
has sent out from its headquarters at 
Hankow four million volumes of the 
Bible, or parts of it. The Presbyterian 
Publishing House at Shanghai has got- 
ten out more than three million pages 
in the last five years. The Methodists 
have a similar establishment at Fuch- 
chau, and all of the other denomina- 
tions are carrying on enterprises of like 
character. The Bible has been trans- 
lated into twenty-six of the Chinese 
dialects. 

That the influence of these things 
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and that the spirit of the times is very 
forcibly at work among the Chinese 
cannot be controverted. The dail 
paper is a growing power which will 
only take time to become as mighty an 
influence there as it is in the Western 
world. “ The sleeping nation,” if China 
ever deserved that title, is awakening. 
When she is thoroughly aroused and 
utilizes her great strength, when her 
boundless resources and her limitless 
needs are realized and appreciated by 
the other nations, she will, beyond a 
doubt, become the dominating Power 
of the Far East. 


W asuincTon, D, C. 


The British House of Lords Waking Up: 


By Justin 


HE House of Lords has lately been 
astonishing the British public. 

Of course, it must be allowed that 

the House of Lords has often astonished 
the British public before, but then the 
surprise it gave 
was of a very dif- 
ferent order from 
that which it has 
lately conjured up. 
The House of 
Lords has often 
surprised us by its 
persistent failure 
to recognize the 
elementary condi- 
tions of civil lib- 
erty and equality, 
and by its failing 
to understand the 
pressing need of 
some reform which 
the whole untitled 
community had 
long since seen to 
be inevitable and 
beneficent. But 
the wonder to the 
public comes just 
now from the fact 
that the House of 
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McCarthy 


Lords has suddenly become the one de- 
bating chamber of ‘the British Parlia- 
ment. 

There are questions of the gravest mo- 
ment just now stirring the mind of the 
whole British com- 
munity,and on 
these particular 
subjects up to the 
present the House 
of Commons has, 
been silent and the 
House of Lords 
has been eloquent. 
My American 
readers will read- 
ily understand that 
the questions to 
which I allude are 
those brought up 
by Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proclamation 
of a new financial 
policy—an an- 
nouncement of his 
intention to open 
up of his own mo- 
tion a new political 
campaign. On this 
subject, of utter- 
most importance, 

















the House of Commons has said little or 
nothing, and the House of Lords has had 
several deeply interesting and instructive 
debates. We rub our eyes, and ask our- 
selves the meaning of this marvelous 
change in our political conditions. We 
have always been accustomed to regard 
the House of Lords as an assembly hav- 
ing no importance whatever in the life of 
the State, except for its occasional pow- 
er to obstruct or to delay the passing of 
some useful and much-needed measure. 
The House of Lords very seldom had a 
long debate of any kind, and when the 
Peers did indulge themselves in such a 
debate the outer public hardly ever 
stopped to ask what the noble lords had 
been talking about or to glance at the re- 
ports in the newspapers next day. Now 
we suddenly find the House of Lords 
discussing again and again, with states- 
manlike seriousness, the great questions 
which up to the present have hardly been 
mentioned in the House of Commons. 
What, it may be asked by American 
readers, can be the reason for this sud- 
den and extraordinary change? The 
principal reason is that the Prime Min- 
ister and most of his influential col- 
leagues do not want to run the risk of 
breaking up the Government at the 
present moment, and they feel that there 
would be every likelihood of such a 
break up if Chamberlain’s progam were 
to be made the subject of a debate in the 
representative chamber. If such a de- 
bate were to take place it must be made 
apparent that some of the most impor- 
tant members of the Cabinet are totally 
opposed to the views of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and it would be impossible for any 
administration to hold together after 
such a display of irreconcilable opin- 
ions. Chamberlain would have to resign, 
and then he would stump the country 
against the Government, or an appeal 
would have to be made to the voters by a 
dissolution and a general election, and 
who can tell what under present condi- 
tions might come of suchan appeal? The 
Prime Minister and most of his col- 
leagues, and probably, too, Mr. Cham- 
berlain himself, would rather put off the 
general election for the present, and they 
are therefore well disposed to avoid any 
debates in the House of Commons which 
might compel them to a prompt decision. 
Mr. Balfour and the large majority 
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of his colleagues who side with him and 
not with Chamberlain can count for the 
present on the support of the Irish Na- 
tional party, while the Irish Land Bill is 
moving on its way, and they know that 
the Irish party will not force them to any 
course which might end in the delay of 
that great measure of reform. There- 
fore the Government have been doing all 
in their power to prevent anything from 
being said on the subject of Chamber- 
lain’s fiscal policy, and the Speaker has 
given them all the help in his power by 
the most rigorous application of the 
rules of debate in the Commons to pre- 
vent the discussions from ever wander- 
ing, even for a moment, to subjects not 
strictly belonging to the most limited in- 
terpretation of the immediate question 
actually before the House. The Peers, 
however, have no dread of a general 
election, seeing that they hold their 
seats with absolute independence of any 
popular vote, and therefore even those 
among them who are most devoted to 
Arthur Balfour’s administration do not 
feel called upon to maintain a discreet or 
rather a subservient silence on questions 
which are talked about wherever British 
subjects talk about anything, except thus 
far in the House of Commons. 

The result of all this has been that the 
Peers have had on many evenings vig- 
orous argumentative and really stirring 
debates, and have drawn to themselves 
the full attention of the public. Lord 
Goschen, who during his many years of 
service in the House of Commons was 
one of its most influential and powerful 
debaters, and who since his removal to 
the House of Lords seemed for a long 
time to have sunk into utter quiescence, 
has roused and vivified the indolent 
House of Lords by speeches worthy of 
any statesman. Lord Rosebery has been 
heard at his very best, full of humor and 
sarcasm, vivid illustration and keen, con- 
vincing argument. In these speeches, 
too, unlike many of his recent public ut- 
terances, Lord Rosebery has seemed to 
see his way distinctly and to commit him- 
self without reserve to the maintenance 
of a definite principle and policy. The 
Duke of Devonshire has shown himself 
for once really interested in the subject 
under discussion and roused to anima- 
tion by the force of his own eloquence, 
and it may be remembered that the Duke 
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of Devonshire’s especial peculiarity as a 
debater has hitherto, for the most part, 
seemed to consist in his heroic efforts to 
keep himself from falling asleep during 
the delivery of his own speech. Many 
other noble lords have spoken with an 
earnestness and an emotion which we 
hardly ever associate with the debates 
of the hereditary Chamber, and the gen- 
eral effect has been that we have all be- 
gun to ask ourselves what has come over 
the House of Lords, and what was the 
magical spell which has thus trans- 
formed it without a moment’s notice into 
an assembly of live debate from the 
somnolent and idle House, which used to 
meet for half an hour or so of each Par- 
liamentary day, and to mumble out a few 
brief conversations which the reporters 
in the Press Gallery could hardly hear 
and of which the general public took no 
notice whatever. 

It would appear that the spirit-stirring 
example set by the House of Lords has 
aroused some leading men on the min- 
isterial side of the House of Commons 
into a conviction that something must be 
done if the representative chamber is not 
to be set down as having retired from 
the business of debate altogether. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, who was until 
lately Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the Conservative Government, and re- 
signed his place because he could not 
bring his colleagues to accept his sound 
and wholesome doctrines as to the econ- 
omy of expenditure, has already done his 
best, altho ineffectually, to extort from 
the cautious and quiescent Government 
some opportunity for the full discussion 
of the whole financial question. “ Thank 
God, we have a House of Lords!” was 
an exclamation which for many years be- 
came a subject of incessant ridicule. I 
am inclined to believe that there are 
‘many even among the more advanced 
and earnest Radicals of the present day 
who must feel tempted to declare that 
we owe some thanks to the constitutional 
destiny which has just at the present 
moment allowed us to enjoy the advan- 
tage of having a House of Lords. If 
the recent exploits of the hereditary 
Chamber should arouse the leaders of 
Opposition iz the House of Commons 
into something like renewed energy, and 
should force them to find a definite policy 
and to act upon it, then we shall all be 
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compelled to admit, even those of us who 
are most resolutely democratic, that we 
have derived some advantage at last 
from the existence of the House of 
Lords. This in itself is so remarkable a 
phenomenon that I have felt compelled 
to accord to it my tribute of wonder. 
We have lately had some literary pro- 
ductions which well deserve the atten- 
tion of American readers. One of these is 
a book entitled ‘“‘ The Coronation of Ed- 
ward Seventh: A Chapter of European 
and Imperial History.” This book is is- 
sued by royal command, and is the work 
of Mr. J. E. C. Bodley, author of that 
history of “ Political France After a Cen- 
tury of Revolution ” which lately won so 
remarkable and so deserved a success in 
the United States as well as in England 
and all parts of Europe. I should say at 
once that Mr. Bodley’s work on the Cor- 
onation of King Edward is not in any 
sense whatever a mere description’ of a 
court ceremonial. It is a masterly and 
complete narrative of the evolution of 
modern English history, and especially 
of what we may call the Victorian era. 
Mr. Bodley is one of the ablest students 
of history and of political life now liv- 
ing, and whenever he turns his attention 
to any subject he gives to it the fullest 
and most exhaustive study, and spares 
neither time nor trouble nor travel for 
accomplishment of his task. The book 
which he has just produced is a symmet- 
rical survey of the whole political and 
constitutional development of England 
during all that period which followed 
what may be called the opening of the 
modern era in the life of Great Britain. 
At the same time it should be said that 
Mr. Bodley’s work is not merely an ex- 
haustive constitutional study, but is en- 
livened and made fascinating by many 
vivid and picturesque descriptions, and 
its style is everywhere lucid and attract- 
ive. The ordinary reader probably does 
not appreciate or indeed think much 
about the suddenness of the change 
which began in English political and 
constitutional systems after the reign of 
the Hanoverian dynasty came to an end. 
Something like a similar suddenness of 
development was seen in the work of 
practical science during the same pe- 
riod, and these two simultaneous de- 
velopments, altho not directly dependent 
on each other, combine to make the reign 
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of Queen Victoria one of the most inter- 
esting and important passages in English 
history. Mr. Bodley’s book will help 
every one to understand fully the process 
of the political and constitutional devel- 
opment, and ought to be welcome alike 
to the profound student of history and 
to the casual reader who has yet to be at- 
tracted toward a clear comprehension of 
the whole subject. It may, perhaps, in- 
terest American readers to know that 
Mr. Bodley has traveled much in the 
United States and written much in Eng- 
ish reviews and magazines concerning 
his observations and his experiences in 
the realms of the American Republic. 
Our novelists are, of course, always 
busy, and one novel at least has just 
come under my notice to which I feel 
much pleasure in directing the attention 
of American readers. It is called “In 
the Days of Goldsmith,” a very attractive 
title in itself, and is the work of a coun- 
tryman of mine, Mr. Matthew Bodkin, a 
-successful Irish advocate and King’s 
Counsel, as the phrase goes which dis- 
tinguishes the members of the inner bar, 
and a brilliant journalist. Mr. Bodkin 
was for many years a member of the 
House of Commons, and belonged to that 
Irish National party with which I had 
so long the honor to be associated in 
Parliament. Althobusyas a lawyer and as 
a journalist Mr. Bodkin has found time 
tc write some novels and many short sto- 
ries, and this latest romance of his seems 
to me the most delightful that has as yet 
come from his pen. There is something 
like intrepidity in the mere construction 
of the story, for it must be owned that 
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it is a bold venture on the part of a mod- 
ern writer to introduce such men as 
Goldsmith and Dr. Johnson and Burke 
into his story, and to make us believe that 
we are really listening to their talk. I 
must say that I think Mr. Bodkin has 
been marvelously successful in his at- 
tempt, and that the reader will find in 
this novel some living pictures of the 
great men whom it brings before us. I 
have studied the Johnsonian age rather 
closely myself, and I must say that I 
have been greatly impressed by the vivid- 
ness and the general accuracy of Mr. 
Bodkin’s portraitures. If I feel inclined 
to complain at all it is on behalf of good 
old Boswell, on whose weaknesses, de- 
fects and absurdities Mr. Bodkin seems 
to me much too severe, while he takes 
little account of dear old Bozzy’s genuine 
capacity and his many manly qualities. 
My impression is that Mr. Bodkin has 
only shown us the comical side of Bos- 
well,and, reversing the actionof Phryne’s 
advocate, has thrown a veil over all that 
was worthy of admiration in his subject. 
The picture of Goldsmith is, on the other 
hand, a genuine likeness, giving us the 
man just as he was, with his weaknesses 
and his nobleness, his fits of impulse, his 
impatience and his patience, his courage 
and his generosity, his odd humors and 
his loving heart. The whole story of the 
novel is admirably told, and becomes 
more and more interesting as the reader 
moves along with it. Mr. Bodkin’s cour- 
age in attempting such a work has been 
well justified and well rewarded by the 
success of its acomplishment. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND, 
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Influence of Men and Women Teachers 
By Sanford Bell, M.A. 


PRoFESSOR OF PEpaGoGy 1n Mt. HortyoKe CoLLece 


ECENTLY 543 men and 488 wom- 

R en testified to me concerning the 
teacher who did them most good. 

These people received their schooling be- 
tween the years 1870-1896, in a section 
of the Middle West where at that time 
the general distribution of teachers was 
approximately 41 men to 59 women. All 
of the men and all but two of the women 





had had teachers of both sexes. On the 
whole, they had come under the influ- 
ence of more women teachers than men 
teachers, thus giving the women the ad- 
vantage in opportunities for doing good. 
Notwithstanding this, 81 per cent..of the 
men and 50 per cent. of the women tes- 
tify in favor of men teachers. The kinds 
of influences named are such as the 
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moral uplift and inspiration, the stimu- 
lus to the intellectual awakening and 
the spur to scholarship, help in getting 
a clutch upon the great vital issues of life, 
personal kindness, special interest, en- 
couragement at crises, sympathy when 
things seemed crushing, self-reliance, 
hints in social graces, etc. 

Among the men who testified women 
teachers had led in none of these influ- 
ences; among the women they had led 
only in personal kindness, self-reliance 
and social help. All through the thou- 
sand testimonies is abundant evidence, 
both in the form of explicit statement 
and implicit suggestion, that the influ- 
ence which was felt to be the best was 
not the effect of subject-matter taught 
nor disciplinary drill, but the effect of 
the personality of the teacher. The fol- 
lowing are typical expressions: He was 
my ideal, and I wanted to be like him; he 
laid the very foundation of my charac- 
ter; he was grand, understood people 
and could manage them; was masterful 
—he could do things; he was a noble, 
dignified leader among men ; he was fear- 
less of opinion in doing right; he saw 
the beauty in everything; he taught me 
the dignity of duty; he set me afire; I 
wanted to be the greatest and best man 
in the world; she inspired me to every- 
thing good; by her purity of life; she 
was so quiet, lady-like and controlled; 
gave me a taste for the higher, more re- 
fined and beautiful life; she was a pure, 
tender, noble, beautiful, sweet Christian. 

With both sexes, the man teacher who 
had done most good was one who 
to a high degree was the incarnation of 
massive strength and masterfulness in 
relation to vitally significant things. Vig- 
or, courage, independence, fearlessness, 
ability to do, ability to lead, are the ag- 
gressive manly virtues emphasized. Pur- 
ity, refinement, beauty of spirit, self-con- 
trol, tenderness, kindness, sweetness, pa- 
tience are the passive feminine virtues 
admired in the favorite women teachers. 
Eighty per cent. of the thousand who 
testified received this most helpful influ- 
ence during adolescence. The period of 
greatest susceptibility for good is at 14 
in girls and 16 in boys. This taken, with 
the above facts, points in favor of men 
teachers for adolescents. We are not 
justified in making the general state- 
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ment that men are better teachers than 
woman for children of all ages. Up to 
the age of 9 the child needs mothering, 
and the tender, sympathetic patience so 
necessary in giving him his alphabets of 
life’s useful habits. Women are better 
teachers than men for this period of life, 
From 9g to adolescence, during which pe- 
riod the individual is breaking away 
from childish interests and has not yet 
taken on adult interests, both sexes are 
equally good teachers. During adoles- 
cence the men seem to be the better teach- 
ers. During all periods the child needs 
the influence of both sexes. 

The advantage of men teachers for 
adolescents lies in the fact that the adol- 
escent needs powerful, masterful lead- 
ers, and thus far in racial advance men 
have been the leaders. He feels broadly 
and keenly the problems of life and his 
growing strength to meet them. It is 
the most rapidly formative period of life, 
when the influence of massive strength 
and the aggressive virtues are needed. 
The adolescent is a hero-worshiper for | 
racial as well as for individual reasons. 
During childhood he learns the neces- 
sary automatic adjustments to the gen- 
eral conditions of existence. At adol- 
escence he is inspired to an aggressive 
mastery over special conditions of exist- 
ence leading to advance, ‘growth, devel- 
opment, evolution. Twinborn at this 
time are the instincts to lead and to fol- 
low. All racial advance has been made 
by the leaders of men. He who by pow- 
er, originality, courage, endurance or 
ability of any sort could hit upon a bet- 
ter way for himself and fellows sur- 
vived. On the other hand, those who 
were able to follow such a leader sur- 
vived, and others were cut off. These 
two instincts are not antagonistic, except 
in their very superficial relations. Both 
are very powerful in the adolescent. The 
tendency to follow in adolescents is very 
different from the tendency to follow in 
children. The latter is prompted by de- 
pendence and helplessness, the former 
by co-operation and helpfulness. Near- 
ly all genuine racial advance has been 
made by adolescents. They are funda- 
mentally original until made common- 
place by conformity. By nature they are 
not ready for conformity ; they areproph- 
ets, not priests. They love power, for 
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they feel its freshness and significance 
developing within them. They love the 
man of power, the man of ability, the 
masterful man. Such men they need for 
their teachers: Such men they will fol- 
low without artificial inducements. There 
is no allegiance so whole, so intense, so 
self-sacrificing, so loyal as adolescent al- 
legiance. The man of power will be their 
teacher, whether in the schoolroom or 
out. Him alone will they follow. Him 
will they follow as long as he is their su- 
perior in masterfulness. After that they 
will be followed. Put such men in our 
schoolrooms, and in so far as the teacher 
is a factor our youth will storm doors 
and walls to get in. At present not 
enough such men are there. But if the 
adolescents of both sexes do need ‘the 
massive strength of masterful men, the 
example and encouragement of the lead- 
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ers among men, the influence of the mas- 
culine aggressive virtues, they also need 
the less spectacular but none the less es- 
sential influence of the refining, inspir- 
ing, beautifying virtues of the leaders 
among women. Naturally, it seems to 
me, the more decisive, aggressive influ- 
ences of men who command admiration 
and discipleship through genuine manly 
power should lead during the early adol- 
escent years, and after it has effected the 
general rugged outline of the youth’s 
character it should be toned and refined 
and beautified by the influence of noble 
womanhood. 

In conclusion: The women teachers 
seem best for the period of childhood: 
both sexes equally right for the period 
from 9 to 13; men for adolescence. The 
influence of both is needed for all ages. 


Soutu Hap ey, Mass 





Dr. Webb’s Country Home 


The American 


Country Estate 


By William Frederick Dix 


URING the last few years a new 
DB) and very significant phase of 
American social life has been de- 
veloped. In fact, it is, perhaps, the most 
significant and important social change 
since the reconstruction period, and it is 
a matter of surprise, to any one who 
realizes its far-reaching influence, how 
little it has been commented upon and 
noted—this new love of country life and 
the consequent establishing of country 
homes by people who live, for the most 
of the year, in the city. During the last 
decade or so there have sprung up all 


over the land a multitude of cozy summer 
homes, cottages and camps, but, more 
important still, there have been erected 
an astonishing number of great country 
estates, consisting of substantial man- 
sions or manor houses, architectually 
laid out’ gardens, specious barns, kennels. 
chicken houses, farmers’ cottages and 
broad acres of meadows, grain fields and 
forest preserves for shooting and fish- 
ing. In fact, it is stated that there are 
ten thousand “ gentlemen’s estates” of 
ten acres or over east of the Mississippi! 

For many years there was a general 
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tendency toward the cities, and the sons 
of country or village bred families, find- 
ing local life too narrow for their am- 
bitions, fared forth to the cities, there 
to win fame and fortune in commerce, 
finance or the professions. They would 
marry and reside in the city and go back 
on periodical visits to the old home, 
which, as the older generation died, 
would often either be closed ‘and neglect- 
ed or sold to local tradesmen. Many of 
these city trained sons of country fami- 
lies, however, would retain their love for 
and pride in the old home, beautiful in 
its simple architecture, charmingly fur- 
nished in colonial mahogany and dear in 
associations of the past. Here the old 
portraits of revolutionary officers in buff 
and blue, or of stately, kerchiefed dames, 
would still hang; here the ancient library 
still exhaled its old-world atmosphere of 
culture, and here the old-fashioned gar- 
dens were still fragrant with iris and 
hollyhocks and four o’clocks. So, dur- 
ing the summer months, the city bred 
generation would gather here, tennis 
courts would be laid out, and the old 
home would glow again with life. One 
of the loveliest types of the ancestral vil- 
lage, still unspoiled by the modern spirit, 
where the substantial and graceful old 
homes are kept up by the present genera- 
tion, the men of which have won success 
in city life, is Litchfield, Connecticut, 
where, every summer, the homes are 
filled with the descendants of their 
founders, and the giant elms nod their 
plumes over gay lawn parties and mod- 
ern runabouts and carriages passing up 
and down the grass-bordered avenues. 
This love for the old country home has 
been one of the influences which has 
brought about this new love for country 
life and the building of the new country 
home. Another is the fact that the 
boundless energy of the American busi- 
ness man is not yet exhausted when he 
has won his fortune. He seeks larger 
interests than his business, his city home, 
his club and his politics. Another is the 
result of foreign travel. He has learned 
to admire the superb country estates of 
England, France and Germany, and has 
caught alluring glimpses of the pleasures 
and dignities of the country squire. So 
his thoughts wander far from city places 
into the country, and he dreams of a place 
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of his own, with wide, cool lawns and 
blooded horses, fine dogs and a patch 
of woodland where the quail and pheas- 
ant abound. 

The result of all this is that there has 
been a turn of the tide flowing so resist- 
lessly cityward, and a general impulse 
back to the country. A new architecture 
has thus come into existence, a new inter- 
est in landscape gardening and gentle- 
man farming, stock raising, the preserva- 
tion of forests and trout streams, the 
breeding of blooded dogs and cattle, fine 
poultry, and the application of modern 
science and enlightenment to the art and 
pursuit of agriculture. This country 
quest is of two kinds; first, the quest of 
the family of moderate means for a cozy 
country home or mountain or seashore 
cottage, where, for a few summer weeks, 
it may lead a simple, healthful life, free 
from the formalities and mixed society 


‘Some Prize Sheep on Estate of Seward Webb, 
Shelburne Falls, Vt. 
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of the summer ho- 
tel; second, the 
quest of the family 
of great wealth for 
a permanent, sub- 
stantial country es- 
tate, where a part 
of every year may 
be spent and where 
practical work in 
model farming, 
dairying,. horse 
raising -«and cattle 
breeding -may be 
done. If is with 
the second of these 
which this article 
has to do—with 
the influence of 
the great country 
estate. 

The American 
country estate dif- 
fers from those 
of the Old World 
because it is en- 


tirely modern. The country homes of Island 

our ancestors are, many of them, still in .Clarence 
existence, but, save for Southern ones, 
such as Shirley, and Brandon, and West- 
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Beagle Hounds on Mr. W. C. Whitney’s Country 
Estate in the Wheatly Hills, Long Island 








residence of Mr. 

Mackay, which is an _ ob- 
ject lesson of unusual import and an 
example of home building whose in- 


J. P. Morgan's Country Place on the Hudson and his Pack of Beautiful Scotch Shepherd Dogs 





over, in Virginia; 
Drayton Hall, with 
its famous mag- 
nolia gardens, in 
North Carolina, 
and so on, they are 
hardly to be 
classed as “es- 
tates,” because, as 
a rule, they now 
have butlittle land. 
The American es- 
tate is, with few 
exceptions, a thing 
of modern growth, 
the result of great 
wealth on the part 
of the owner, who 
calls together his 
architects, land - 
scape gardeners 
and engineers, and 
has it built to or- 
der. Such, for in- 
stance, is “ Har- 
bor Hill,” the Long 
and Mrs. 
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The Stables of the Duryea and Stokes Stock Farm in Kentucky 


fluence will undoubtedly be large. of woods and fields, with six miles 
Every detail of it, its superb sweep of private driveways within its confines, 


The Kennels of J. P. Morgan’s Hudson River Estate, where he improves the breed of Collies 
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the architecture of the chateau-like resi- 
dence, its Normandy stables and trim 
farm buildings, mark it as an ideal of the 
American country home. There is a 
complete chicken raising establishment 
with incubator house, large kennels and 
pretty farmers’ dwellings, and tho there 
are but one hundred and fifty acres of 
fields and forests, one has perfect seclu- 
sion and privacy here. The mansion 
stands on a hill, the highest point of Long 
Island, overlooking New York City, the 
Sound and the Atlantic, and it is a superb 
structure of Indiana limestone, in the 
architecture of Louis XIII. .Approach- 
ing through a formal Italian garden, one 
passes up marble steps, between carved 
lions, to the balustraded terrace, upon 
which the house, nearly three hundred 
feet in length, stands. The entrance hall 
is eighty feet deep and forty-eight feet 
wide, and the ceiling is thirty-eight feet 
high. The walls are of dark paneled 
oak and hung with Gobelin tapestries 
once belonging to the Princess de Segan. 
The musicians’ gallery is supported by 
columns of verd antique, and the ancient 
stone fire place was imported entire from 
a European castle. The salon is dainty 
in the cream and gold of Louis XV. 
style, the dining room is English Renais- 
sance, with walls panaled from floor to 
ceiling in oak, and the furniture is of 
Genoese cherry brocade. The library is 





Topiary Work in the Gardens of the Hunnewell Estate, Wellesley, Mass. 





also noble in its proportions, and on the 
second floor there are no less than six 
suites of guest rooms, each with two 
bedrooms separated by a bathroom, 
housekeeper’s, valets’ and ladies’ maids’ 
rooms, besides the sumptuous apartments 
ef Mr. and Mrs. Mackay, consisting of 
anteroom, a sitting room, bedroom and 
bathroom for each. Upstairs are other 
guest rooms, nurseries, servants’ rooms, 
cedar rooms for summer and winter 
clothes, and storerooms, and in the base- 
ment below the enormous kitchens, bril- 
liant in white porcelain and plate glass, 
the wine cellars, refrigerators, elec- 
trical and heating apparatus. 

The country estate which has, per- 
haps, had the strongest influence is Mr. 
George. W. Vanderbilt’s “ Biltmore,” 
near Asheville, N. C., which in ten 
years has reached a degree of devel- 
opment seen only in similar English es- 
tablishments as the result of centuries’ 
progress. Biltmore is the first great 
modern estate and comprises one hundred 
and twenty thousand acres, mostly of 
woodland. Surrounding the house are 
beautiful formal gardens and the park, 
through which are over thirty miles of 
macadam driveways. The roads are 
bordered by flowering plants, so arranged 
that there is brilliant color throughout 
the year. The house stands upon an 
esplanade, with fountains, marble walled 
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pools and formal gardens, and a match- 
less view is had of the country on all 
sides. At the left of the house is a broad 
paved terrace, with parapets and a pa- 
vilion, where Mr. Vanderbilt spends 
much of his time directing the manage- 
ment of the estate, which includes a dairy 
and chicken yard, truck garden and de- 
partments for the raising of fine hogs 
and sheep. There are conservatories 
where palms, ferns and flowers reach 
their highest development, a school of 
forestry for the culture and systematic 
preservation of trees and forests ; and the 
little village of Biltmore, occupied by the 
employees is a model town, being laid out 
as a unit, with streets, squares and archi- 
tecture harmoniously arranged, and an 
object lesson as to what a farming vil- 
lage should be. Biltmore House itself 
is a masterpiece of architecture. It is 
700 feet in length, 190 in breadth and 
nearly 200 to the top of the highest roof, 
and it cost over three million dollars. 
Inside are banquet halls, dining and 
breakfast rooms, winter gardens, billiard 
rooms and salons filled with rare paint- 
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ings, tapestries, furniture and curios. 
There are twenty-five bedrooms, each 
with its own bathroom, a gymnasium 
and a swimming pool fifty feet square. 
Another country estate which is a 
most valuable object lesson to American 
farmers is “ Briarcliff Manor,” the West- 
chester, N. Y., residence of Mr. Walter 
W. Law. On his ten square miles of 
improved land: he has established a school 
of practical agriculture and horticulture. 
He has a herd of over a thousand regis- 
tered Jersey cattle, which are cared for 
with scientific cleanliness; flocks of 
sheep, thousands of chickens and a model 
dairy. The entire estate is managed with 
such thrift that it is more than self sup- 
porting, and it demonstrates not only 
what art can do in conjunction with na- 
ture in the way of beautiful gardens, 
parks and the laying out of lawns, flower 
beds and driveways, but what a master 
farmer can do for the comfort and hap- 
piness of those in his employ. Such an 
estate as this is the greatest possible in- 
spiration to American farmers, who can 
learn the application of modern scientific 
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methods of agriculture and to make the 
farm not only a successful industry, but 
a place of beauty. 

Similar in purpose and attainment is 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid’s “ Ophir Farm,” on 
the Hudson, where his famous short 
horn cattle and chickens are raised. This 
is also in Westchester County, New 
York. Crowning an eminence in the 
heart of 720 acres of iarm land, “ Ophir 
Hall,” with its gray battlemented tower, 
is the home where this distinguished 
American delights to devote months of 
each year to the pleasures of the coun- 
try. Mr. Reid was one of the first gen- 
tleman farmers to import Kerry cattle, 
and the Ophir Farm herd is famous for 
the rich returns it gives in milk and but- 
ter in proportion to the food consumed. 
The stone dairy is lined with enameled 
tiles, and its churns and separators are 
run by electricity. There are three 
chicken houses, each go by 20 feet, where 
broods of white Leghorns and white 
Wyandottes are raised and where thou- 
sands of broilers are dressed for the mar- 
ket. The monthly consignment of eggs 
often reaches 240 dozen. Each brood 
occupies its own wire screened apart- 
ment and has its own screened yard for 
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exercise. Stately turkeys, ducks and 
pigeons have luxuriowS quarters, while 
flocks of snowy sheep roam the hillsides 
guarded by alert collies. Beside the 
farm buildings and farmers’ dwellings 
are blacksmith and carpenter shops, elec- 
tric power houses and tool houses, and 
the owner is familiar with every detail 
of the estate and is never so happy as 
when riding or walking about it. 

On the Hudson, just below West 
Point, is a rambling, white clapboarded 
country house, with surrounding farm- 
ing lands, and here Mr. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan raises some of the finest collies in 
the world. The best trainers, the most 
scientific diet, a hospital and the most 
comfortable and sanitary quarters for 
these beautiful dogs are all found here 
at Cragston Kennels. Mr. Morgan’s 
agents have paid fabulous prices for such 
prize winners as “Sefton Hero” and 
“ Ormskirk Connie” and “ Rufford Or- 
munde,” and from the best stock of the 
Old World a finer class of these dogs is 
bred here to-day than can be found any- 
where else in the world. 

Mr. A. J. Cassatt’s country estate is at 
Chesterbrook, Pa., and consists of 700 
acres, through which are laid out several 
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A Colonial Country Home on the Hudson. The 
miles of macadam roads. On these 
meadows, sown with Kentucky blue 
grass, roam fine herds of Guernsey cattle 
and hundreds of noble Shropshire sheep. 
The breeding of hackneys is Mr. Cas- 
satt’s chief hobby, and fifty foals is the 
average annual production from seventy 
brood mares. Among the famous race 
horses which are also bred here is “ Gold 
Heels,” the famous winner of many 
races, and these beautiful animals have 
had a strong influence in raising the 
grade of American horses. 

The list of these great American coun- 
try estates is a long one. Long Island, 
New York, New Jersey and New Eng- 
land are dotted with them. Dr. Seward 
Webb’s sixteen thousand acre Shelburne 
Farm in Vermont is another striking 
example. Mr. William C. Whitney, Mr. 
Foxhall Keene, the Vanderbilts, Harri- 
mans, Astors and many other American 
tamilies of wealth are spending more 
and more time each year in their country 
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places. What a splendid token for the 
future this return to the country is! The 
country bred families are growing more 
and more in touch with the city’s life 
and activity, and the city bred family 
growing vitally interested in the many 
phases of life in the country! The sons 
and daughters of the city man will learn 
to ride and hunt and roam the forests 
and *o cultivate the acres of his country 
estate, and find that the best recreation 
does not mean idleness in some crowded 
resort hotel, but manly country sport 
and the study of scientific agriculture, 
horticulture and arborculture, the im- 
provement of the domestic animals, with 
the intelligent application of modern 
science to farming, and grow healthier, 
broader and saner in consequence. Sure- 
ly this development of the modern coun- 
try estate idea is one of extraordinary 
value and promise to our country and our 
social life. 
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N presenting this brief survey of some 
| of the educational books published 
during the past year, we would re- 
mind the reader that the recommenda- 
tion of a new book does not necessarily 
imply that it should supplant some other 
work already established in the field. It 
is a fact that perhaps the majority of 
school books coming from the press have 
no raison d’étre except a commercial 
one, and this applies even to many books, 
good in themselves, which are yet not 
distinctly better than what they are in- 
tended to supersede. We have attempted 
in the following notices to call attention 
to the more deserving work turned out 
during the year’ by the teachers of the 
country and by the educational publish- 
ers. 


ENGLISH 


In the teaching of English it seems as 
tho what may be roughly called kinder- 
garten methods were growing upon us 
more and more—as tho the discipline of 
severe and serious study were to be sac- 

‘ rificed to the pupil’s amusement and the 
teacher’s popularity. How much of our 
grandfathers’ superiority in vigor of 
thought and expression was due to their 
acquiring a good part of their education 
through a classic or otherwise sinewy 
medium, it is impossible to say; but the 
contrast between such reading matter as 
they were exercised upon and reprints 
from the Youth’s Companion is, be is 
said with all deference to that admirable 
periodical within its own sphere, at least 
a very striking and suggestive one. Un- 
der these circumstances it is fortunate 
that the firms which have already done 
so much for the promulgation of good 
literature should continue their services 
in spite of this momentary aberration. An 
edition of THe Lapy oF THE LAKE by 
Edwin Ginn (Ginn & Co.) has an in- 
troductory note on “Classics for Chil- 
dren” with some excellent remarks on 
this general subject. And in the same 
spirit, it may be supposed, the Macmil- 
lan Company has augmented its Pocket 
Classics with Shakespeare’s HAMLET 
and As You LiKe It, Macaulay’s Lorp 
Crive, Chaucer’s ProLocuE, and a selec- 
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tion of Wordsworth’s SHorTER Poems. 
To be sure all these things are in a sense 
works of supererogation; they merely 
do over what has been done already. But 
when we find a SeLect Poems or COoLE- 
"RIDGE ably edited by A. J. George (D. C. 
Heath & Co.), and at least three collec- 
tions of English poetry, the outlook be- 
gins to brighten encouragingly. 

Dr. Whiteford’s ANTHOLOGY OF ENc- 
LISH PoETRY FROM BEOWULF TO Kip- 
LING (Benjamin Sanborn & Co.) is a 
thorough-paced text-book and succeeds 
in focusing upon the poems quoted a 
number of cross lights which ought to be 
instructive to the student, however dis- 
tracting they might be to another sort of 
reader. The book, in spite of its general 
excellence of choice, is a little impaired 
as a representative of literary continuity 
by including only a single and brief spec- 
imen of the whole period from 1066 to 
1340, and as a reader by a trace of ped- 
antry—just a suspicion of the philolo- 
gist’s madness of method and craze for 
origins. ENcLisH PorMs From CHAU- 
CER TO KIPLING, edited by Professor 
Parrott, of Princeton, and A. W. Long 
(Ginn & Co.), strikes us as a first rate 
book for secondary schools, to which it 
directs itself. Without any pretension to 
completeness it contains a brief sketch 
of the history of English poetry, a care- 
ful selection of material, and a set of 
brief notes and comments conceived in 
the literary spirit. For any thorough 
study of poetry, however, Professor Al- 
den’s ENGLISH VERSE (Henry Holt & 
Co.) will be found hereafter well nigh 
indispensable. The volume is accurate, 
systematic, scholarly—scientific if one 
like the word—without being captious, 
pedantic or otherwise extravagant. It 
consists of four parts. The first con- 
tains specimens to exhibit the principles 
of English versification, arranged in or- 
der of topics; the second illustrates the 
development of the most prevalent forms 
of verse in chronological order. The ex- 
amples are connected by a commentary 
in smaller type into an admirably concise, 
and at the same time thorough exposition 
of metrical theory. Part III includes a 
discusion of the Time-Element, while 
Part IV handles the subject of Meter in 
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extracts drawn from various critics from 
Aristotle to Proféssor Gummere. In 
short, Professor Alden is to be congratu- 
lated on having produced a book which 
is in almost every respect a model of 
professional scholarship. 

When now one turns from these books 
to those that deal particularly with the 
teaching of the language, one cannot 
fail to be struck with evidences of the 
present ferment and uncertainty prevail- 
ing throughout this field of education in 
the curious mixture of pictures, litera- 
ture in rather scant measure, and copious 
and emollient comment out of which 
many of these volumes are compounded. 
To this sort of debilitating emulsion 
EveRYDAY ENGLISH FoR INTERMEDIATE 
GRADES, by Jean Sherwood Rankin (Ed- 
ucational Publishing Company), is a 


welcome exception. The vehicle is much 


less flaccid, much more nervous than is 
by any means usual, and is moreover, we 
should suppose, really interesting and 
stimulating to those addressed. Even 
here, however, one might suggest that the 
maker of the book is doing a good deal of 
the teachers’ and pupils’ work for them. 
In this connection the attempt to teach 
grammar, and to some extent rhetoric, 
directly from literature, as in Manley and 
Hailman’s EnctisH LancuaceE (C. C. 
Birchard & Co.) ought not to be passed 
over without a word of commendation in 
contrast with the injudicious efforts of 
the “laboratory ” method to excite the 
student to feverish spasms of “ creative ” 
zeal. 

Of “histories ” and “ literatures ” the 
number is small. Among them should be 
notedespecially Dr. McMurray’s SpEcIAL 
METHOD IN THE READING OF ENGLISH 
Ciassics (the Macmillan Company), 
which advocates very strongly the read- 
ing of good literature and reading it en- 
tire in its original unabbreviated shape. 
Such reading, in place of fragments and 
short selections, might well do something 
to strengthen the failing sense of form 
and knit up the relaxing power of con- 
centration which is becoming more of a 
menace to our civilization every day. The 
book is rather a discussion for teachers 
than a text-book proper, and in its rec- 
ognition of certain slighted truths ought 
to do considerable good. It insists vig- 
orously upon “ the intangible excellence 
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of superior literature, which defies all 
exact measurement by the yardstick,” 
and renders futile any substitution of 
“ scientific” method for literary sense 
and enthusiasm on the teacher’s part. 
And no less vigorously does it insist 
upon the need of seriousness, of some- 
thing besides “ dreamy, hammock-sooth- 
ing vacation idling with pleasant stories.” 
In words this may seem a small thing; 
and yet if even as much as is here sug- 
gested could be carried out, it would go 
near to work a revolution. A STUDENT’S 
History oF EnciisH LITERATURE, by 
W. E. Simonds (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.), is possessed of some very obvious 
merits. It is lucid, orderly, consecutive, 
and of marked literary flavor in spite of 
an occasional latter day flippancy or im- 
pertinence, as to speak of “ the unavoid- 
able monotony of these unvarying 
stanzas” in reference to the “ Fairie 
Queen.” In a book of this kind there is, 
of course, no great room for first hand 
judgments or impressions; and it is no 
drawback to the work that many of the 
sententie@ are conventional, particularly 
as they gain an air of freshness in the 
presentation. But it is a grave defect, 
for instance, that one should look in vain 
for any account or even an enumeration 
of Dryden’s substantial services to criti- 
cism and English prose. While in addi- 
tion—and we speak of it the more read- 
ily because it is so general a failing—the 
whole book shows something of that in- 
choateness which results from trying to 
carry too many interests at once. Here, 
for example, are noticeable distinct 
traces of the historical, the critical, the 
bibliographical, the literary-pedagogical, 
so to call it, in questions and suggestions 
for study, as well as the biographical. 
This is to confuse things very badly. 
Why is it not possible, even in a school 
book, to consider the history of literature 
as the growth of a certain kind of 
thought—the kind of thought which re- 
sults from the general contemplation of 
life, and to treat it in such a way as to 
show running through all its modifica- 
tions and transitions the thread of a con- 
tinuous development? Let us not, how- 


ever, lose sight in all this of the positive 
fact that the book immediately before us 
belongs among the best of recent pub- 
lications of its sort. 
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In modern languages it is easy to see 
an ever strengthening disposition to the 
use of current or very recent literature 
for reading in preference to the classics. 
In this respect the student of French is 
much better off than the student of Ger- 
man, for the French language has al- 
most of itself a formative influence 
which even the German classics seldom 
possess, while it might farther be con- 
tended of Germany that she has pro- 
duced of late years very little literature 
indeed worthy of place in school or col- 
lege curriculum. But, to waive the ques- 
tion which of these two sorts of writ- 
ing, current or classic, is more agreeable 
with the aims of education, one of the 
best German texts of the former sort 
appears to be Fulda’s Der TALISMAN, 
edited with an interesting introduction 
by E. S. Meyer (Henry Holt & Co.). 
This little marchen-drama, which is a re- 
lief from the plattheit and grobheit of 
contemporary German realism, is of 
some significance as having inspired in 
a general way Hauptmann’s “ Versunk- 
ene Glocke” and Sudermann’s “ Drei 
Reitherfedern” and as partially deter- 
minant of the new tendency toward sym- 
bolism. But it is even more significant 
in showing some sort of apprehension of 
the life of the state, for there can hardly 
be a worst symptom than a total indif- 
ference on the part of literature to public 
affairs. In this way below its apparent 
lightness the play contains a ground of 
seriousness which makes it worthy in so 
far of the student’s attention. The 
editor, who also does Ludwig’s Zwi- 
SCHEN HIMMEL UND Erne (D. C. Heath 
& Co.), has a sense for literary values 
and influences, and is, perhaps, the best 
of the year in this field. 

Among German classics is to be noted 
an addition to the numerous editions of 
Goethe’s Ecmont, by R. W. Deering 
(Henry Holt & Co.), with temperate 
notes and a discriminating introduction, 
and of WaALLENsTEIN’s Top (D. C. 
Heath & Co.), with an extensive and 
careful introduction historical and ap- 
preciative by C. A. Eggert. Of a rather 
different character is Lessing’s NATHAN 
DER WEISE, by T. J. C. Diekhoff (Ameri- 
can Book Company). The book is in- 
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tended for advanced students, and is 
equipped with an elaborate and scholar- 
ly introduction, which contains in par- 
ticular an able discussion of Lessing’s re- 
ligious attitude in its bearing upon the 


drama. The remarks on Nathan as a 
work of art are only less satisfactory, 
not so much because they differ in sev- 
eral respects with stock-criticism as be- 
cause of their rather narow and semi- 
technical scope. The volume contains a 
German appendix of illustrative matter. 
Altogether, the edition is an unusually 
exemplary one. Another good piece of 
work is Schiller’s Marta Stuart, by C. 
E. Eggert (Scott, Foresman & Co.). It 
is intended by the publishers to make this 
the first of a series, which besides sup- 
plying the classroom with a number of 
reading texts, will also through the me- 
dium of the several introductions, taken 
as a whole, furnish a systematic and con- 
nected account of the course of modern 
German literature. In this work Dr. 
Eggert takes the lead with a very intelli- 
gible account of the forces at operation 
from Klopstock to Schiller. A genesis 
and criticism of the drama are included, 
and a small number of judicious notes. 

Tho there is nowhere any single piece 
of work equal to Professor Babbitt’s edi- 
tion of Renan’s Souvenirs, which ap- 
peared last year, it is remarkable that 
while the general average of workman- 
ship expended upon German texts seems 
to be rising, the entire output of French 
this year is very scanty and offers little 
opportunity for selection. There are 
among others editions of Augier and 
Sandeau’s Le GENDRE DE M. Porrter, by 
E. C. Roedder (American Book Com- 
pany); Cherbuliez’s Le Ror Apépt, by 
Albert Schintz (Jenkins), and perhaps 
most commendable of all Corneille’s 
i by J. E. Matzke (D. C. Heath & 
Co.). 

In comparison with this meager and 
rather indifferent issuance of literary 
texts the increasing supply of commer- 
cial grammars and the like practical 
hiilfsmittel may be regarded as another 
sign of the times. CoMMERCIAL GER- 
MAN, by Adolf Kutner (American Book 
Company ), aims to introduce the student 
to a knowledge of German by means of 
a more or less exclusive business vocabu- 
lary, and at the same time to afford 
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through the medium of the readings and 
other exercises some familiarity with af- 
fairs as conducted in that language. 
FRENCH CoMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
by Charles Glauser, arranged and 
adapted by W. M. Poole (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.),is a much more elaborate book in- 
tended for advanced pupils. Indeed, it is 
less a gateway to French than a treatise 
in French on its particular subject grad- 
uated to the needs of the English reader. 
It contains, besides general directions to- 
gether with the explanation of a few 
phrases and terms in English, a great 
number of forms and fac-similes of 
money orders and the like. In a word, it 
offers, as far as that may be done through 
the medium of a book, a thorough course 
of business correspondence in French. 

Of Spanish publications the number is 
much smaller than one would be likely to 
suppose in view of our present Spanish 
relations. The lack of a thoroughly good 
compact practical grammar is still felt. 
This need of an introduction to the lan- 
guage of life rather than to that of books 
it is to be feared that Mr. Zagel’s trans- 
lation of Schilling’s SPANISH GRAMMAR 
(Henry Holt & Co.), the only one on our 
list, will hardly supply—nor, indeed, does 
it pretend to do so. It is made up in the 
usual way; and, as it has been very suc- 
cessful in the original and the French 
translation, it will probably prove useful 
in its present form to the more method- 
ical literary class of students. For read- 
ing texts Galdo’s is the favorite author. 
His MARIANELLA is creditably edited by 
Professors Geddes and Josselyn (D. C. 
Heath and Co.), with a biographical 
sketch, notes and vocabulary; his ErEc- 
TRA, which is rather more indicative of 
his vein, by O. G. Bunnell (American 
Book Company), with a vocabulary and 
a few notes at the bottom of the page. 


CLASSICS 


The volumes of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Text-Books (Appleton) that have 
come under our notice are models of 
what the school edition of a classic should 
be. The excellence of the paper, ty- 
pography and material execution gen- 
erally not only make these books a pleas- 
ure to the eyes, but the editors exhibit 
a thorough acquaintance with modern 
scholarship in its latest developments, 
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combined with the gift of being able to 
present results in such a way as to arouse 
the interest of the ordinary student. 

Professor, Westcott’s. edition of 
Czsar’s Commentaries (Appleton) con- 
tains nothing which is not easily within 
the comprehension of a boy of four- 
teen, and yet he has succeeded in keep- 
ing the fact in view that the text is some- 
thing more than a mere exercise in Latin, 
that it is a historical narrative of great 
events. The introduction is admirable, 
bringing into relief the human element 
in Czsar’s many-sided character, and 
emphasizing his immense significance as 
the principal founder of modern civiliza- 
tion. The information supplied with re- 
gard to the Roman military organization 
is given with the utmost simplicity and 
clearness, and is amply sufficient to ren- 
der the narrative intelligible to the plain- 
est capacity. The notes furnish just the 
amount of help the student needs, and do 
not serve, as in many classical text- 
books, as a vehicle for the display of the 
editor’s erudition. 

Although there is no royal road to the 
acquisition of a knowledge of Greek 
grammar, the road the student has to 


travel is sometimes rendered unneces- 


sarily difficult by the number of technical 
terms, consecrated by tradition, he has 
to encounter on the journey, and by the 
puzzling confusion of dialective forms— 
Attic, Epic, Ionic, etc. In the present 
work Proféssor Goodell (Appleton) has 
been wonderfully successful in the sim- 
plification of grammatical statements. He 
has thrown overboard a number of terms 
that were not only not descriptive, but 
actually misleading. He classifies sen- 
tences by form instead of by function, 
and this system undoubtedly renders the 
Greek sentence more intelligible to young 
students. Professor Goodell’s classifi- 
cation of subordinate clauses—the hard- 
est, perhaps, of all Greek forms to inter- 
pret—is at once novel, scientific and eas- 
ily understood. The chapter on word- 
formation also merits high praise for its 
simplicity, thoroughness and lucidity. In 
short, while the book is elementary, it 
supplies all that is needed for the study of 
the dramas and works in Attic prose 
which are read in the first two years of . 
the college course. 

What the general reader, as well as 









the student, requires in the history of a 
particular literature is some definite as- 
sistance in comprehending its leading 
authors and appreciating their works. 
Doctor Fowler’s History of Latin Lit- 
erature (Appleton) satisfies this de- 
mand fully. He follows closely the lives 
of the great Roman writers, and his 
analyses of their works are, in all cases, 
able, clear and suggestive, and in cer- 
tain cases masterly. His estimates of 
Lucretius, Catullus, Tacitus, Pliny the 
younger and some others show that he 
possesses considerable critical acumen. 
The introduction might, perhaps, have 
been fuller, and more space might have 
been given to the explanation of the rea- 
sons for the hold Latin literature has on 
the modern world, notwithstanding its 
lack of personal initiative and real na- 
tional character. Doctor Fowler brings 
his history down to the sixth century, 
ending with Boethius, whom he regards 
as the last writer belonging to the old 
civilization. Indeed, we are not aware 
of any work on the subject that is so 
comprehensive as the present one. It is 
written in a very attractive style, and al- 
tho in every way suited to the class-room, 
it can be read with interest and profit by 
all who are interested in the great litera- 
ture it describes. An excellent bibli- 
ography completes the volume. 

In his work on the Life of the An- 
cient Greeks (Appleton) Doctor Gulick 
shows that he has profited by the labors 
of modern archeologists. Important 
and controverted questions are fully dis- 
cussed, and the author’s conclusions are, 
in general, acceptable. On the whole he 
gives us a clear and harmonious picture 
of Hellenic civilization in its domestic 
features, altho we fancy the conditions 
of slave life at Athens are a little ideal- 
ized. The state of slavery and the re- 
lations between. husbands and _ wives, 
which are very fully detailed by Doctor 
Gulick, furnish evidence of the contradic- 
tion which existed in Hellenic civiliza- 
tion between the ideals of art and litera- 
ture on the one hand and the cruel reali- 
ties of life on the other. A book like 
this is sure to render valuable services to 
Greek studies. It answers in a very in- 
teresting fashion the questions which 
pupils are so apt to ask. “ Who were 


the Greeks, any way? How did they 
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live? What did they eat? What were 
their houses like? ” 

Doctor Price’s edition of the Laelius 
(American Book Company) will be wel- 
comed by students and teachers of Latin. 
The analysis and summary of the charm- 
ing little work, which follow the intro- 
duction, will prepare the reader ad- 
mirably for the intelligent study of the 
text. The editor supplies in the notes 
all the information needed for the clear 
understanding of points of grammar, 
history, biography and those ancient 
customs to which the author makes ref- 
erence. The attention of the student is 
frequently and properly called to the 
literary character of the essay. The edi- 
tion will be found excellently adapted for 
use in the best preparatory schools or 
during the first year in college. 

This edition of Horace’s lyrical poems 
(American Book Company) is unusually 
helpful and scholarly. It is preceded by 
an introduction treating of the poet’s life 
and writings, of the meters employed 
and the special points of syntax. <A 
notable feature in it is the account of 
the Horatian codices, ordinarily a dry 
subject, but which Doctor Moore suc- 
ceeds in making quite interesting. Al- 
tho this edition has no scientific preten- 
sion, the editor shows himself at home in 
the labors of modern criticism. The 
notes are very instructive, and nowhere 
too much developed for class-room work. 
The quotations from the poet’s Greek 
models and from his other works will aid 
the student in appreciating the art and 
charm of the great lyrist. 

The Eneid of the late Doctor Frieze 
has always taken high rank as a text- 
book, and it is hardly necessary to say 
more of the present revised edition 
(American Book Company) than that 
the changes have been such as the de- 
mands of modern scholarship require. 
However. many important additions have 
been supplied. The introduction is full- 
er, and the text has been made to con- 
form to the readings that have become 
established. The illustrations are, for 
the most part, new, and have evidently 
been selected with great care. 

There are two features that mark Pro- 
fessor von Minckwitz’s edition of these 
Ten Orations of Cicero (Macmillan) 
for which both student and teacher ought 
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to feel grateful. - The rhetorical em- 
phasis is indicated by the use of italic 
type for words made emphatic by posi- 
tion or antithesis, and the word-groups 
are so admirably arranged under their 
several roots that in the hands of a com- 
petent master they must prove an ex- 
cellent means of enlarging the pupil’s vo- 
cabulary and of increasing his knowledge 
cf Latin etymology. The first feature 
is, we fancy, a happy innovation, at least 
in text-books published in this country. 
The introduction has a pleasant and 
well-written account of Cicero’s life and 
personality, and a luminous presentation 
of the salient points in the Roman con- 
stitution. The illustrations, which in 
most school editions of the classics are 
necessary, but monotonous, repetitions of 
familiar sculpture and vase paintings, are 
here sometimes new and occasionally 
unusual. The scene in the Senate, 
with the desperate figure of Cataline 
cowering in a corner while the Senators 
shrink from his side and Cicero delivers 
his immortal invective, will be worth 
pages of description to a boyof any imag- 
ination. The notes are capital, suggestive 
rather than direct, and compel the stu- 
dent to think for himself. Altogether a 
fine edition. 

The appearance of a new selection 
from the writings of Ovid (Macmillan) 
is in answer to a growing demand among 
teachers for some easier poetry than Vir- 
gil’s in the earlier years of Latin train- 
ing. Professor Bain’s edition consists 
of about three thousand annotated verses 
and one thousand for rapid reading, with 
brief notes at the bottom of the page. 
The larger portion of the book is taken 
from the Metamorphoses, and in this the 
editor has acted judiciously, for their 
brightness and simplicity are calculated 
to hold the attention of the young. We 
notice with approval the arrangement of 
the word-groups, a very excellent char- 
acteristic of the Macmillan Latin series. 
The notes are clear and apposite, and 
this edition entirely fulfils the purpose for 
which it was designed. 

Dr. Louis Bevier’s 


little treatise 


(American Book Company) is not in- 
tended to take the place of the more ex- 
tensive Greek grammars already in use. 
It aims at giving the student a clear and 
precise grasp of those fundamental prin- 
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ciples without which the knowledge of 
(Greek syntax must be vague and general 
rather than definite and precise. It is a 
summary of essentials, and. willecono- 
mize the time of the student and also be 
found useful for purposes of review. 
Selections from Latin Prose Authors 
for Sight Reading (American Book 
Company) is also a little book whose 
value is not commensurate with its size. 
The passages selected seem well fitted to 
test and increase by exercise a young 
student’s power to read Latin. 

The topics discussed in Professor 
Johnston’s volume (Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Co.) have to do with the 
everyday life of the Roman people. We 
have a very full and informing account 
of the family, of marriage and the posi- 
tion of women, of slaves and clients, 
and of many other characteristi¢g features 
which are of interest in themselves and 
serve in some degree to explain the po- 
tency of the influence aaa by that 
wonderful people on the world. The 
author says little or nothing about their 
religious customs, and as religion entered 
into every detail of their lives, this is 
rather to be regretted. It is also some- 
what strange, for Pauly-Wissowa figures 
among his authorities, and if Wissowa 
is anything, he is an infallible authority 
on the ancient Roman religion. But for 
all who need a brief, simple and luminous 
description of domestic life in Rome, we 
know of no better work on the subject 
than the present one. It is copiously il- 
lustrated, the illustrations are just the 
sort that do really illustrate, and it makes 
very pleasant reading. A feature which 
deserves notice is the references to the 
standard secondary authorities in Eng- 
lish and German. These references will 
often be found helpful. The author 
might have indicated the French sources 
also. They are at least as numerous 
and perhaps as valuable as the German. 

Professor Bonner’s work on Greek 
composition (Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
& Co.) is divided into two parts, in 
the first of which the rules of syntax are 
presented in a concise form. These rules 
are illustrated by simple examples taken 
from the more familiar books of the 
Anabasis, examples that can be ‘easily 
understood by the beginner, which is not 
always the case in the larger grammars. 


- 
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The supplementary exercises that follow 
the exercises based on the Anabasis con- 
sist of entrance examination papers of 
the leading American and Canadian uni- 
versities, and are liberally annotated. 
One of the many praiseworthy character- 
istics of this school-book is the lists of 
the chief words and phrases in the Ana- 
basis, classified under thirty-nine heads. 
Every teacher knows the paucity of the 
average student’s English-Greek vocab- 
ulary.: The effort of Professor Bonner, 
then, to facilitate the process of memoriz- 
ing by the association of similar expres- 
siotis deserves great credit and adds very 
much to the value of his work. 


MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS 


Arithmetic Without a Pencil. By 
Edith M.-Joy. (D. C. Heath & Co.). 
Good old “ Colburn ” come again! Well 
printed, well ordered, well expressed. 
The weakest part of the little book is the 
“Foreword.” “ Foreword ” is rather an 
affectation ; “ preface” is good English. 
Affected simplicity is as bad as any other 
affectation. The statements of the 
“Foreword” sound well; they might 
properly peface any good text-book. It 
is a little startling if one recalls the title 
of the book to find on page 6 this in- 
junction to the teacher: “ Problems 
should be given whose solution requires 
the use of the pencil.” But the text is ex- 
cellent. The writer, while not absolutely 
first in attempting “logical, easily pro- 
gressive, purposeful arrangement,” is 
reasonably successful. The definitions 
are sometimes vague. “ Ratio means re- 
lation” (p. 105), does not define ratio 
mathematically or in any way. A little 
more would give a clear notion of the 
term. 

The Beginner’s Algebra. By Claribel 
Gerrish and Webster Wells. (D. C. 
Heath & Co.). This little book com- 
pletes a full score of titles in Wells’s 
Mathematical Series. These texts are all 
efforts to meet school demands ; many of 
them are good books. This text seems 
an acknowledgment that some others in 
the score have not succeeded: Algebraic 
processes permeate all advanced mathe- 
matics. A discussion of these processes 
with such practice in their use as will 
give facility forms elementary algebra. 
In many cases the line between the ele- 


mentary and advanced discussion is 
either loosely drawn or wholly ignored. 
The text before us, well arranged, clear- 
ly expressed, is nearly adequate as an 
elementary book. An expansion of 
Chapter XI to include radical equations 
and cube root would give a text adequate 
for ordinary college entrance. The use 
of “number” instead of “ quantity” 
throughout the work seems objection- 
able. Algebraic quantities are not always 
numbers ; the larger concept may well be 
introduced at once in passing from arith- 
metic to algebra. 

Differential and Integral Calculus. By 
Virgil Snyder and John I. Hutchinson. 
(American Book Company.) This adds 
another to the list of “ The Modern 
Mathematical Series,” under the gen- 
eral editorial charge of Professor Wait, 
of Cornell. The high character and abil- 
ity of Professor Wait as well as the rep- 
utation of the authors assure superior 
excellence. The separate volume on “ Dif- 
ferential Calculus ” and “ Integral Cal- 
culus,” previously issued in the series, 
are too extensive for use in ordinary col- 
lege classes: This text presents the two 
branches of the calculus more succinct- 
ly, and in better form for general class 
use. The two branches are considered 
separately. Some recent text-books in- 
troduce “integration” prior to the ap- 
plications of differentials to geometry. 
There are some advantages in this ar- 
rangement. The reverse processes of 
integration are brought nearer those of 
differentiation. There are also some 
students not intending to specialize fur- 
ther in mathematics who wish to gain 
some knowledge of the simpler processes 
of differentiation and integration if it 
can be done without too much sacrifice of 
time. However, the time given usually 
in college courses should suffice for the 
mastery of this text and make a begin- 
ning for further work. 

The American Standard Bookkeep- 
ing, High School Edition. By C. C. 
Curtis. (American Book Company.) 
The author of this book has been for 
many years a successful teacher; the 
text is an admirable result of this ex- 
perience. Basic rules of orderly state- 
ment are made clear. The illustrations 
are so put that they canot be misunder- 
stood. It is made evident that a definite 
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notion of relations must underlie all for- 
mal statements. The distinctions be- 
tween various books statedly in business 
are well given. It seems doubtful, how- 
ever, whether journalizing should be de- 
fined as “the MENTAL PROCESS of an- 
alyzing business transactions and deter- 
mining the debits and credits thereof.” 

Elements of Physics—Light and 
Sound. By Edward L. Nichols and Wil- 
liam S. Franklin. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany.) “This Volume III of “ Elements 
of Physics,” by Professors Nichols and 
Franklin, is a new edition carefully re- 
vised and enriched by an additional chap- 
ter on architectural acoustics as well as 
by new problems. The subjects with 
which it deals have been of great inter- 
est from the very beginning of physical 
research. This volume is an exceedingly 
clear and mostattractive discussion of the 
subject, sufficiently so to be interesting 
even to one not familiar with the mathe- 
matical processes involved. Wherever 
diverse theories exist the authors seem 
perfectly fair while expressing preference 
plainly. The mechanical presentation of 
the book is most praiseworthy; the dia- 
grams are of adequate size and in every 
way the work is attractive. 

Elements of Physics. By Amos T. 
Fisher, B.S., and Melvin J. Patterson, 
B.S. (D. C. Heath & Co.) This lit- 
tle book (180 pp.) does admirably what 
its writers state of its purpose. It is in- 
tended for students having knowledge of 
elementary algebra and geometry, and 
its statements are easily within reach of 
such pupils. Indeed, now and then, over- 
simplicity appears. The second para- 
graph of Chapter I in defining “ exten- 
sion” uses, “ which occupies space or 
takes up room; ” the alternative is hardly 
needed. The discussions throughout are 
admirable. So much physics at least 
every high school boy or girl ought to 
know. 


GEOGRAPHY 
A Teacher’s Manual of Geography. 
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wasted in the study of geography; pu- 
pils are crammed with mere names; de- 
tails are forced upon the memory with 
no regard for relations. The methods 
suggested in this manual should put an 
end to this waste. They make work for 
the teacher. But the results. will bring 
ample reward. Geography is one of the 
“eyes of history ” only when the life of 
history permeates the geography. 

A Geography of Commerce. By John 
N. Tilden, M.A.,. M.D., and Albert 
Clarke, M.A. (Benjamin H. Sanborn 
& Co.) Elementary Commercial Geog- 
raphy. By Cyrus C. Adams. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) These texts are in re- 
sponse to the demands of our commercial 
age. While we of this country have 
pressed to the front in fact, this has 
been due to individual keenness and en- 
ergy. We are now begining to prepare 
systematically for the contest which is 
so plainly about us. We are doing what 
has long been done elsewhere. . The De- 
partment of Commerce at Washington is 
a response of the general Government. 
Schools of business everywhere are 
widening into schools of commerce. 
Leading universities are realizing. that 
there is matter for thought and teaching 
in the commercial relations of the world. 
The two books under consideration are 
excellent discussions of the productive 
resources of the world, the routes for 
transportation and the present condition 
of trade. Statistics are placed in order 
for comparison and many charts illus- 
trate the text. The Geography of Com- 
merce has maps of special value showing 
in colors the areas of various products. 
It is barely one-half the size of the Ele- 
mentary Commercial Geography, and has 
no illustrations merely as pictures, yet 
seems preferable as a text-bok. 


BOTANY AND ZOOLOGY 


Introduction to Botany. By William 
€. Stevens. (D.C. Heath & Co.) The 
universities of our American West are 


ty. .more and more pressing to the front in 


By Charles McMurry, Ph.D. (The 
Macmillan Company.) The Tarr and 
McMurry Series of Geographies is ex- 
cellent. This manual, prepared with ref- 
erence to that series, will largely enhance 
its value for all teachers who use the 
manual. Much time and effort are 





contributions to scientific results and in 
aids to scientific work. Professor Ste- 
vens, of the University of Kansas, is one 
of a group of enthusiastic workers, and 
his enthusiasm goes beyond his imme- 
diate pupils in this Introduction to Bot- 
any. A full year’s work is provided, 
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and in-this a good foundation is laid for 
further pursuit of botanic science. The 
text is in full accord with the notion that 
to learn how to work is the prime neces- 
sity. 

Plant Physiology. By George James 
Peirce, Ph.D. (Henry Holt & Co.) The 

lacing in book form of the lectures of 

rofesor Peirce at Leland Stanford, 
Junior, University, is a distinct gain for 
thorough nature study. There is fas- 
cination in searching of science toward 
the ultimate in life of whatever form. 
The position of science is put with great 
clearness by Dr. Peirce; there is a sted- 
fast distinction held between facts as- 
certained and theories drawn from them. 
The treatment, not claiming to be ex- 
haustive, is sufficiently full for the stu- 
dent. Each phase is amply discussed, tho 
questions arise whose answer is beyond 
the bounds of the work. There is a firm 
basis for future work ; the individual may 
choose the lines of pursuit. 

Studies in Zoology. By James A. 
Merrill. (American Book Company.) 
Laboratory Guide in Zoology. By Clar- 
ence M. Weed and Ralph W. Crossman. 
(D. C. Heath & Co.) These guides for 
the study of animal life are clearly the 
work of good teachers. They do not un- 
dertake too much, and the matter given 
is well presented. Book work, while not 
decried, is held of little use without lab- 
oratory practice, and even laboratory 
practice is deemed insufficient without a 
searching in the very home of the life ex- 
amined. It is recognized that the bur- 
den is largely on the teacher, not for 
knowledge merely, but for direction and 
enthusiasm. The Guide of Weed and 
Crossman seems to demand a somewhat 
more elaborate outfit that that of Mer- 
rill, and its arrangement is governed by 
scientific classification. It presupposes 
a strong interest in the subjects, and 
might, unless with an unusual teacher, 
fail to arouse enthusiasm. 

Zoology, Descriptive and Practical. 
By Buel P. Colton. (D. C. Heath & 
Co.) There is no lack of aids in book 
form to nature study. The fancy in this 
direction, which ran wild for a time, has 
become subdued, and the study of nature 
is taking a proper place in school work. 
Its value in disciplining the power of ob- 
servation and its use in awakening an 


interest in the human environment may 
be recognized without displacing other 
matters of importance. Things alive 
about us arouse more interest than 
things inert or of the past. Botany and 
zoology are thus two of the best open- 
ings into the workings of nature. Pro- 
fessor Colton’s book is a well ordered in- 
troduction to the study of animal life. 
The descriptions are clearand sufficiently 
full; the practical parts are practical. In 
the use of the book the sequence of top- 
ics must be determined by the teacher. 
The descriptions will excite interest in 
the laboratory work, and the practical 
efforts will give point to the descriptions. 
Only a few of the pupils may continue 
the work beyond the school stage, but all 
will have an eye opening glimpse of the 
workings of life. 

Elementary Studies of Insect Life. By 
Samuel J. Hunter. (Crane & Co., To- 
peka.) A very handsome book, elegant- 
ly printed, profusely illustrated, comes 
out of Kansas. Perhaps the plagues of 
that fertile region have stimulated the 
study of insects. Be that as it may. Pro- 
fessor Hunter, of the University of Kan- 
sas, has put forth a most admirable ac- 
count of insect life, with a clear, practical 
guide to the work of its study. Such life 
is everywhere so abundant; its forms are 
so varied, attractive now by ephemeral 
beauty and grace, now by very grotesque 
ugliness, that the young may readily be 
interested in learning about them. They 
are also so often persistent foes of hu- 
man industry that knowledge of their 
growth and habits becomes of great 
value. 


CHEMISTRY 


Elementary Chemistry. By Robert H. 
Bradbury, Ph.D. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
Descriptive Chemistry. By Lyman C. 
Newell, Ph.D. (D. C. Heath & Co.) 
These are two admirable texts; the re- 
sults of successful experience in teach- 
ing, following the same general lines. 
With the widening of the field of sci- 
ence there has come no lessening of in- 
terest in chemistry or of appreciation of 
the value. Indeed, this branch of sci- 
ence becomes constantly more immedi- 
ately practical. The chemist is a busi- 
ness man; the chemical laboratories are 
attached to mines and mills and fac- 
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tories and warehouses and chemical ap- 
pliances are found even where labora- 
tories are not. Academies and high 
schools as well as colleges have well 
equipped departments, and insist upon 
teachers especially prepared for this 
work. The new chemistry must be 
taught experimentally as well as descrip- 
tively, and there is demand for such 
guides as the texts of Dr. Bradbury and 
Dr. Newell. They are admirable books 
Each brings history to add to the interest 
of the study. The portraits of eminent 
chemists enhance the general realm of 
the books. 

Qualitative Chemical Analysis. By 
John B. Garvin, B.S. (D.C. Heath & 
Co.) The pupils of the Denver High 
School have been well taught in chem- 
istry, and Mr. Garvin’s little book proves 
it. It is clear in its directions, the specific 
problems are well chosen, and the blank 
pages for results should ward off care- 
less work; errors put down in the book 
would be shameful; then the work is 
complete, one-half the book would be the 
scholar’s own. Other teachers may read- 
ily follow Mr. Garvin’s ways. 

Electro-Chemical Analysis. By Ed- 
gar F. Smith. (P. Blakiston’s Son & 
Co.) Electricity has become so impor- 
tant as a chemical agent that the methods 
of its use and their results properly de- 
mand distinct treatment. The present 
text of Professor Smith’s work is a third 
edition of the text issued in 1890. It 
contains the results of recent experiment, 
and has been largely rewritten. The gen- 
eral discussion is brief, controversial 
matters being neglected. The special 
part giving the processes for determining 
the different metals comprises nearly 
three-fourths of the book. The work 
will facilitate much the teaching and the 
use of the electro analysis. 

Organic Chemistry. By William A. 
Noyes. (Henry Holt & Co.) Of the 
mysteries of chemical science the great- 
est to the ordinary thought are those of 
the thousands of compounds based upon 
molecules of carbon and hydrogen and 
involved in organic chemistry: Even to 
the chemist their number and diversities 
are bewildering. Yet-thev are of vast 


importance in the arts, and in their for- 
mation give ground for many most cu- 
This. excellent work of 


rious theories. 
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Professor Noyes gives clear guidance for 
those who would enter the field. 


HISTORY 


It is impossible not to be struck by the 
high average of excellence maintained 
by the historical text-books issued by 
American publishers. There are, per- 
haps, too many of them, but each of them 
is marked by some distinctive character- 
istic which would seem to justify its 
raison d étre, 

The History of the United States, by 
the late Dr. Kendall Adams and Pro- 
fessor Frent (Allyn and Bacon), cer- 
tainly needs no apology. It has many 
features that render it unique, among 
others the fullness and impartiality with 
which it presents the Southern point of 
view in the controversies that threatened 
the Union, and the attention given to the 
importance of the West as a factor in the 
national development. The British as- 
pect of the question in the disputes that 
led to the Revolution is treated in an im- 
partial and even sympathetic spirit. The 
American student, however, will hardly 
be inclined to accept the contention that 
English statesmen considered the Col- 
onies to be represented because an Eng- 
lish member of Parliament was regarded 
as the representative of the English na- 
tion rather than of the county or borough 
that returned him. Such a broad con- 
ception of the English constitution might 
find room in the brain of a philosophic 
statesman like Burke,.‘but would have 
been derided by North and by the great 
majority of both parties. This work is a 
witness to the widening of .he scope of 
historical research, that is increasing 
more and more. The evolution of polit- 
ical institutions and government, and a 
knowledge of the principles that under- 
lie our national life are given greater 
prominence than details of battles or an- 
ecdotes of public men. 

As the Political History of the United 
States (Henry Holt & Co.) has now 
become a standard work on the subject, 
it is unnecessary to do more than call at- 
tention to certain changes in the present 
edition. The first issue has been thor- 
oughly revised, and to a considerable ex- 


‘tent recast. Dr. Gordy now believes that 


the dangerous position of the nation at 
the close of the War of 1812 was mainly 
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the result of unwise financial legislation, 
and holds opinions with regard to the 
treatment of the negro in the North prior 
to 1830 which a New Englander would 
find it easier to denounce than refute. 
Thoroughness in research, sound judg- 
ment, entire absence of political and sec- 
tional bias, and a simple but vivid and 
engaging style, explain the favor with 
which the learned and unlearned have re- 
ceived the work. 

Bémont and Monod’s Medieval Eu- 
rope (Henry Holt & Co.) takes a very 
high rank among the text-books used in 
the French lycées. It deserves its repu- 
tation ; it is a safe guide for teachers and 
scholars, and will be found deeply inter- 
esting by all’ those who can enjoy, even 
in a purely educational work, the charms 
of a work of art. The great ideas and di- 
rective tendencies which determined the 
historical evolution of the Middle Ages, 
the formation of the feudal system, the 
strife of Christian and Mussulman, the 
struggle between the Empire and the 
Papacy, and the causes that led to the 
formation of strong monarchies in Eng- 
land and France, are all set forth with 
wonderful lucidity and force, and bear 
the impress of that intellectual vivacity 
which is esentially Gallic. The translator 
has done her work skillfully, and the 
notes added by Mr. Adams, who has re- 
written most of the sections dealing with 
literature, enhance the value of the book. 

Dr. Robinson’s History of Western 
Europe (Ginn & Co.) is primarily occu- 
pied with the development of European 
culture. He has been guided by his con- 
ception of the relative importance of past 
events and institutions, and so his sense 
of proportion has induced him to’ leave 
out a number of personages, episodes 
and conflicts which are usually found in 
historical text-books. The space saved 
by these omissions is devoted to a fuller 
presentation than usual of the institu- 
tions under which Europe lived for cen- 
turies and of the lifework of those men 
who have towered above others in the 
various fields of human endeavor: Greg- 
ory the Great, Charlemagne, Luther, 
Napoleon, etc. The economic, intellec- 
tual and artistic achievements are given 
even greater prominence than purely po- 
litical events. The conflicting forces in- 
volved in the historical development of 


new states out of the ruins of the Ro- 
man Empire are summarized in a very 
effective and masterly style. The chap- 
ters on the Medieval Church, the People 
in Country and Town, the Culture of the 
Middle Ages, Europe at the Opening of 
the Sixteenth Century, the Expansion of 
England, and several others, show that 
the author, while capable of treating ex- 
haustively and lucidly the more radical 
problems of society, has also a very vivid 
perception of its picturesque elements. 
Of course, many of his conclusions will 
arouse strong hostility. His contemptu- 
ous treatment of Gregory of Tours, for 
instance, would create a feeling of re- 
sentment in any French scholar, no mat- 
ter to what school he belonged; but, on 
the whole, Mr. Robinson has succeeded 
in being judicious and impartial, and, in 
any case, he is never dull. 

The Essentials of Ancient History 
(Wolpon), the first volume of a series 
prepared under the supervision of Dr. 
A. B. Hart, claims to give simply an out- 
line of ancient history, bringing out 
whatever is vital and significant, and 
omitting all events and personalities that 
had no definite effect on the movement of 
the world. The present volume is ad- 
mirably adapted to attain the end in view. 
The two series of questions at the end of 
each chapter, the first of which may be 
answered from the text or from ordinary 
compendiums and the second providing 
for the modern method of research into a 
wider range of authorities, form an ex- 
cellent pedagogic apparatus. The sum- 
mary at the end of each chapter also is a 
succinct statement of the ground covered 
by the text, and will train the pupil to 
think about facts. The book is rich in 
maps ahd illustrations, and will form a 
valuable addition to the text-books used 
in secondary: schools. 

General History Way-Marks (Lip- 
pincott) is designed to be used with lar- 
ger texts, such as Meyers, Duruy, etc. 
The little book is a compact epitome of 
world-history, and may be found useful. 
But its utility is marred by some rather 
queer mistakes. Where did Dr. Boyer 
discover that Thomas Cromwell was a 
cardinal? The philosophy of the book is 
more akin to metaphysics than to his- 
tory, and there is a surplusage of 
pseudo-scientific terminology, a fault to 
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which too many teachers are addicted. 

Mr. Mowry’s work on the Territorial 
Growth of the United States (Silver, 
Burdett & Co.) is an extremely valuable 
contribution to American history, and 
ought to find many appreciative readers. 
It is a comprehensive survey of our phe- 
nomenal development from 1783 down to 
the acquisition of the Philippines. The 
author has availed himself of all the au- 
thorities within his reach, and has shown 
care and scholarship in the use he has 
made of his sources. The chapters on 
the Louisiana Purchase and the acquisi- 
tion of Oregon are crowded with a sort 
of information which is not generally 
obtainable, and exhibit a shrewd percep- 
tion of the underlying causes at the root 
of these momentous transactions. Mr. 
Mowry has a graphic faculty of no mean 
order, and his style is very clear, natural 
and forcible. 

Recent European History (B. A. San- 
born) is concerned rather with the move- 
ment toward constitutional government 
during the nineteenth century than with 
details of wars and battles. It deals with 
facts which should be known to every 
one claiming to be educated, and, as it 
gives in a compact form an immense 
mass of information, rather difficult to 
procure without long researches, it will 
be especially useful to those whose time 
is limited. For such a small book it con- 
tains quite a number of original and sug- 
gestive views, which may or may not 
meet the reader’s assent, but will act as 
a spur on his intellectual curiosity. It 
will be found a valuable addition to the 
text-books of history used in secondary 
schools. 

Instead of introducing the student di- 
rectly to existing institutions and ex- 
plaining their mechanism, the authors 
of Government (Silver, Burdett & Co.) 
begin with an exposition of the general 
principles upon which all governments 
are based, and then of the source and 
growth of free institutions in England 
and the United States. Abstract princi- 


ples are defined and made clear by appro- 
priate illustrations, and the development 
of civil liberty is traced historically from 
its Anglo-Saxon origin to its completion 
in the Constitution of the United States. 
A critical and analytical study of the 
Federal Constitution follows, and those 
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clauses which present any difficulty are 
commented on in the light of the most 
recent judicial decisions, official inter- 
pretations and opinions of leading jur- 
ists. The closing chapters are devoted to 
a comprehensive and lucid survey of the 
principles of international and municipal 
law. A student who has made himself 
master of this little volume will not only 
be supplied with all the facts and princi- 
ples needed for the intelligent discharge 
of his functions as a citizen, but is likely 
to be impressed by the grave responsi- 
bility which the honest performance of 
his public duties involves. 

Bardeen’s Civics (Bardeen) is in- 
tended primarily for New York schools, 
and therefore the State Constitution nat- 
urally receives very full and very minute 
consideration. The history of the New 
York Legislature, whose origin may be 
traced to the attempt of Governor Kieft’s 
Council to form a burgher government 
in 1642) down to the adoption of the 
State constitution of 1777, and of its va- 
rious modifications since that period, is 
of the highest interest. The book also 
covers the entire ground indicated by the 
regents’ questions in civics from 1891 
to 1901. The numerous cross-references, 
which actually force the student to have 
resource to such works of reference as 
are easily within his reach, are another 
marked and valuable feature of the vol- 
ume. The author has made abundant 
use of Bryce’s American Commonwealth, 
and this not only enhances the literary 
interest of the book, but has enabled him 
to show that a good many of the features 
in which the English writer found 
American institutions defective have 
been remedied in New York. The book 
can be cordially recommended as an in- 
strument of political education. It also 
contains a vast amount of supplementary 
and very valuable information not usual- 
ly found in works of the kind, and it is so 
admirably indexed by headlines that one 
may turn in an instant to any subject he 
desires to find. 

Professor Webster’s General History 
of Commerce (Ginn &.Co.) is an at- 
tempt to interpret the history of civiliza- 
tion from a commercial point of view. It 
is a scholarly and practical manual, and 
fills adequately a vacant space in a very 
important field of study. The material 








available for such a history is of the very 
highest human interest, and the author 
has proved his capacity for handling the 
dramatic elements of his subject artis- 
tically as well as judiciously. He shows 
a keen historic sense, and the order and 
lucidity displayed in the arrangement 
of his facts result in the production of 
finished pictures of the most important 
factor in human progress in its several 
stages and phases. The author exhibits 
entire familiarity with the vast literature 
which owes its origin to commerce. 
Every chapter is accompanied by a bib- 
liography of sources; this is of particular 
value because such a work as the one be- 
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fore us stimulates the curiosity of the 
reader, and is sure to lead him to read 
other narratives dealing with the com- 
merce of particular nations. 

The series of Source-Readers in Amer- 
ican History prepared under the super- 
vision of Professor Hart (Macmillan) 
will appeal to children of every age and 
to their elders as well. Some of the nar- 
ratives are charming and naive descrip- 
tions of the manners and customs of our 
ancestors by persons who would have 
been astonished if they had been told that 
they were writing literature; others are 
accounts of momentous events by the ac- 
tors in them. 


The King’s Friend 


By W. H. Woods 


K1nG SoLomon was old— 
The cares of his kingdom weighed on him, 
The sins of his children preyed on him, 
And his new queen’s fancies played on him, 
When Solomon was old— 
Grown old and sick and sad. 


But on a day it fell 
That the sick king roused him suddenly 
And said to his servants, “ Put on me 
My crown and my royal robes; and see 

That all the heralds tell 

The king holds court to-day.” 


Then feet ran to and fro, 
And in the palace was wild dismay; 
But none might the royal word gainsay— 
They put on him all his rich array, 
And, wond’ring, watched him go 
Up to his iv’ry throne. 


He sat him down, and straight 
The old light dawned in the old eyes dim, 
The old flush glowed in the old face grim, 
And strength and beauty a while to him 

Returned. He spake elate, 

“Bring to me my best friend!” 


“Let the king’s will be done!” 
They said, but with starts and stares between, 
Till a courtier whispered, “Tell the queen; 
Mayhap she knoweth what this may mean.” 
Smiling, the queen said, “ Run, 
Bring my lord word I come.” 


She came, with maidens fair, 
Whose beauty to hers was leaf to rose, 
Or lashes to eyes on which they close, 
Or drifting foam to the drifted snows; 
But the king, smiling there, 
Waved the bright band aside. 
They brought his children then, 
And many a bearded princeling tall 
And wide-eyed, wondering damsel small 
Came thronging into the royal hall, 
Only to pass again— 
Their sire would none of them. 
Some hero then they sought; 
They hunted for wise men through the town, 
For poets, counselors, up and down, 
And only to meet the king’s slow frown; 
Until at last, distraught, 
They stood with folded hands. 
Then Solomon uprose 
And stood on the last stair, eager-eyed, 
“ Give place, for the king’s friend comes!” he 
cried ; 
All turned; on the great hall’s further side 
Untouched, the gates unclose, 
And, with a shivering wind, 
A shadowy figure came, 
(Some after swore no figure was there— 
Some spake of his moonlit eyes, his hair— 
And some dreamed long of his kingly air—) 
And a thin wisp of flame 
Flashed from the king to him. 


So on the marble cold 
*Neath the ivory throne—the story saith— 
The weary monarch resigned his breath 
To his last and longed-for friend, King Death— 
For Solomon was old— 
Grown old and sick and sad. 


Bactimore, Mp, 


























Our Landed Aristocracy 


Ir was once the prevailing opinion that 
conditions on this continent were so pe- 
culiar and its people so unique that the 
form of society developed here would be 
entirely different from that which exists 
in the Old World. This belief, we must 
now realize, was to a large extent vision- 
ary, and, as wealth accumulates and so- 
ciety becomes more settled, we find many 
features of European life reappearing 
spontaneously, tho often under new 
names and incognito. We once thought 
that our rich men were a new species; 
hard-headed business men, spending not 
less than eight hours a day in the office, 
and furtively figuring on the back of en- 
velopes whenever they were forced to at- 
tend fashionable gatherings. Such men, 
whether we thought them useful mem- 
bers of society or not, certainly could not 
be regarded as belonging to the leisure 
class, the patrons of art and science, the 
conservators of culture and the cultiva- 
tors of those manners and graces which 
the less fortunate populace waste their 
energies in unsuccessfully imitating. It 
was thought that wealth was meteoric, 
and that in the absence of laws of entail 
the incompetent son of the soldier of for- 
tune would necessarily scatter what his 
father had accumulated, and his grand- 
son be forced to take off his coat and be- 
gin at the foot of the ladder. 

But we now find that our millionaires 
are not meteors, but fixed stars, already 
grouped in constellations. The genius 
for business seems to be as often hered- 
itary as the genius for art, and we have 
now an aristocracy apparently not less 
firmly established than that of Europe, 
and very similar to it in form. In fact, 
many of our fashionable families have 
been in a position of affluence and influ- 
ence longer than the majority of the 
English peerage, two-thirds of which 
have been created since 1820. It was, 


then, to be expected that they would in 
time develop in the same way, and the 
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metamorphosis of the office drudge into 
the country gentleman, as described by 
Mr. Dix in this issue, is indicative of this 
change. 

To be sure, the estate of the country 
gentleman is no new thing in America. 
On the contrary, except in New Eng- 
land it was prominent among the earliest 
forms of land tenure. In the region con- 
trolled by France the seigneur estab- 
lished his feudal court. In Dutch New 
York the patroon held sway, having even 
the right of entail. In the Southwest, 
leagues of land, measured by the distance 
a galloping horse could travel in a cer- 
tain number of hours, were lavished with 
a royal hand on Spanish dons. To Vir- 
ginia the Englishman transported his 
manor and its appanages and here, with 
the abundance of slave servants and 
farm-hands, the system resisted the dem- 
ocratic movement, which in other parts 
of the United States was irresistible and 
produced the epoch of the homesteadér 
and the squatter-sovereign. 

Now it appears the tide is turning the 
other way, and large farms, either in the 
hands of single owners or syndicates, 
with a permanent tenantry, are appear- 
ing in many parts of the country. The 
advantages of the large farm in the 
greater use of machinery, efficient man-- 
agement and control of the market give 
it almost the same superiority that the 
factory has over the home industry, so 
this tendency toward aggregation of land 
is powerful from commercial reasons 
alone, while since-it is now being rein- 
forced by the desire of the city million- 
aire to play the part of country gentle- 
man, it can be expected to prevail more 
largely in the future over the desire, 
which some people would have us be- 
lieve is as instinctive and universal as 
the desire for food, to be sole lord and 
master of some little plot of ground. 

The destruction of numerous small 
farms to make lawns, forests and game 
preserves for the private delectation of 
the lord of the manor and his friends, in- 
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volving as it must the closing of roads 
and various other restrictions on the peo- 
ple in the vicinity, will not be without 
opponents, both among the believers in 
greater equality of condition and those 
whose rights or feelings suffer from the 
change. Already we see the papers tak- 
ing up the quarrel of the man whose 
outlet in one direction was cut off by the 
encroachment of the Rockefeller estate. 
The settlers in some parts of the Rocky 
Mountain region are protesting against 
the establishment of forest reserves, even 
by the Government and in the inter- 
est of the people, with almost the same 
vehemence that their Saxon ancestors 
opposed the opening of the New Forest. 
Once upon a time five and twenty barons 
went to their king with arms in their 
hands to demand that he relinquish his 
right of afforestation, and since we, too, 
live under the shelter of the Great Char- 
ter then obtained, and have shown 
ourselves quite ready enough to add any 
new articles necessary to bring it down 
to date, there is no sufficient ground at 
present for anxiety lest the independent 
farmer be crowded completely out. 

On the contrary, since much of this 
land so far taken up for game and tim- 
ber preserves in the mountains is un- 
suited to agriculture, and it is necessary 
to keep such districts in forests on ac- 
count of their beneficial influence on the 
climate and water supply, we may re- 
gard these large land owners as doing a 
public service, which should have been 
undertaken long ago by the State. 

The work done by these estates in 
stock-breeding and the cultivation of new 
varieties of plants forms a valuable sup- 
plement to the investigations of the agri- 
cultural experiment stations which are 
supported in each State by Government 
funds. The influence of the great Bilt- 
more herbarium has been felt by plant 
collectors all over the world. Since in 
the development of the bicycle, the yacht 
and the automobile the fads of the rich 
are often a stimulus to the practical ap- 
plications of science, so the cultivation 
of a large farm, considered merely as a 
form of amusement, is much more prof- 
itable to the owner and other people than 
other pastimes which used to absorb his 
attention, 
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The System and the Individual 


AMONG a score of profound changes 
which have revolutionized educational 
theory and practice within a generation 
none is more far-reaching in its conse- 
quences than the complex organization 
of the school, college and university sys- 
tem which is now being effected. The 
primary and secondary schools have been 
brought into close relations, so have the 
secondary schools and the colleges, and 
soon the colleges and the universities 
will have their respective spheres defined 
and recognized. The public schools and 
State universities are looked after by 
State boards of education, and, in a more 
general way, by the National Department 
of Education. Great organizations bring 
together teachers, principals and superin- 
tendents, professors and presidents for 
discussion and for activity in influencing 
private practice and State legislation. Al- 
together it is a vast and intricate affair. 

Such organization has its good and its 
evil side. The number of children and 
youth to be educated has become very 
large, and is year by year increasing. 
Without an expenditure of money in 
salaries, which the public is not ready 
for, it would be impossible to handle the 
multitude of pupils that throng the pub- 
lic schools, and of more advanced stu- 
dents that find their way to the colleges, 
without an extensive scheme of grading 
and classification. The number of inter- 
ests also that clamor for recognition is 
continually increasing, and some decision 
must be arrived at as to what ones shall 
find a place in the scheme of studies ; how 
much time shall be given to them, and 
by what methods they shall be presented. 
This fact, taken in connection with the 
necessity for grading and classification 
and with the practice of preparing stu- 
dents for many colleges in each school, 
as well as for one college in many 
schools, obliges the institutions to “ get 
together” in their decisions and make 
practically one scheme for all. 

The necessity for a complex system, 
then, is economic and administrative. 
No one, we think, has ever shown that 
it is educational. No two minds are 
quite so nearly alike that the same stud- 
ies and the same kind and amount of 























teaching are equally good for both. The 
elective system has been faithfully tried 
at Harvard and elsewhere as a means of 
overcoming the evils of too much uni- 
formity, but it has its own inherent de- 
fects. Few boys of college age can make 
the wisest combinations of studies with- 
out personal guidance, and it is the latter 
which is of nearly prohibitive costliness. 

We continue to hear of the splendid 
educational results that were achieved by 
the district school and the country col- 
lege of two or three generations ago, and 
much that is said in their praise is en- 
tirely true. Their excellence, however, 
did not consist in the scientific or critical 
quality of the information imparted. It 
consisted in a happy combination of dis- 
cipline and freedom which fostered men- 
tal self-reliance. There were classes 
then as now, but made up irregularly 
and with much flexibility. The boy kept 
up or dropped behind, or “ entered in ad- 
vance” very much according to his own 
abilities. If there had been an effort to 
impart as much information as nowadays 
is thought desirable, the plan would have 
broken down because of the great num- 
ber of small classes or unclassifiable in- 
dividuals then recognized. But there was 
practically no lecture work in those days, 
and not overmuch explanation by the 
teacher. The boy was given a book and 
a place to sit, and told to “ get ” his les- 
son. And he got it, if at all, by his own 
intellectual acuteness or dogged persist- 
ence. Such text-book work has its seri- 
ous faults, and it will not do at all in the 
higher grades of university study. But 
it did have this crowning excellence: 
it left on the pupil’s mind the impression 
that what he obtained in his years of edu- 
cation he owed to his own hard work. 
He did not leave school with the idea 
that knowledge could be poured into him 
by a lecturer or forced into him by a 
clever cram tutor. 

Nowhere is the difference between the 
method of acquisition and that of absorp- 
tion more clearly seen in its results than 
in what used to be called the common 
branches. Reading and writing, spell- 
ing, grammar, arithmetic and geography 
—these used to be the staples, and boys 
who claimed to be educated at all were 
proficient in them. To acquire a clear 
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and shapely handwriting was regarded 
as only a decency. The boy who was 
not fairly good at figures was not in good 
intellectual standing. The great failure 
of our complex educational system to- 
day, as all will admit, is in these com- 
mon-branches. Every summer the news- 
papers make merry with their paragraphs 
of English as it is written in college en- 
trance examination papers and doctors’ 
dissertations. The proportion of otherwise 
highly educated men who are weak also 
in arithmetical operations is notoriously 
large, and the late President Francis A. 
Walker regarded it as the signal dis- 
grace of the present educational era. 

Is it not possible to combine in the 
modern educational plan more of free- 
dom under wise guidance by associating 
it, as the older schooling did, with habits 
of acquisition rather than of absorption. 
Let us release half or more of our pro- 
fessors and teachers from the duty of 
“imparting” knowledge; break up the 
too large classes into smaller groups, un- 
der the care of the men and women 
whose time would be saved from the out- 
giving task. Let the make up of each 
group be determined not merely by the 
character of the subject matter studied, 
but also by the character and mental 
power of the pupils studying. Let the 
choice of subjects be as free as is con- 
sistent with wise guidance. Let students 
go from one to another as they are quali- 
fied, and the school and college course 
be long or short for each, as his own 
make-up and his circumstances may de- 
termine. By such changes possibly the 
advantages of system and of freedom 
might be secured, with a relatively small 
proportion of their evils. 


sz 
Celibate Female Teachers 


THE recent decision of Justice Mad- 
dox in the Supreme Court in Brooklyn 
that a woman has a right to get married 
without thereby forfeiting her position 
as a teacher is a slight check to the pre- 
vailing tendency in all parts of the United 
States to place the education of the young 
entirely in the hands of unmarried wom- 
en. But the theory that it is improper 
for any but maiden ladies to be teachers 
has become one of the fixed ideas in the 
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American mind, embodied in the school 
regulations. of many cities and incor- 
porated in the unwritten laws of most of 
the school boards, so that it will be a 
long time before it will be rooted out. 
In the mean time all that can be done is 
to watch the effects of this curious ex- 
periment, according to which the cultiva- 
tion of the intellect is held to be the pe- 
culiar duty of the sex which has been the 
less distinguished in intellectual achieve- 
ment, and the training of young men and 
women for the practical work of life is 
to be done chiefly by the most immature 
and inexperienced portion of that sex. 
Celibate femininity has been the object 
of reverence, and even worship, among 
various nations from the remotest an- 
tiquity, but no nation before has intrust- 
ed to it a practical monopoly of the most 
powerful instrument for molding the 
life of future generations. 

This custom is doubtless one of the 
many things which our modern schools 
have inherited from the medieval church, 
but we have modified and extended the 
theory, for now virginity is considered 
not so much as a state of superior sanc- 
tity, butas a pedagogical prerequisite. We 
have adopted into our public schools the 
Catholic idea of celibate teachers, but 
whereas in the parochial schools the 
instruction of the boys by the sisters 
is confined to the lower grades, in the 
public schools few men are found, except 
in the high schools. It would be inter- 
esting to know why women teachers are 
forbidden to marry, while, except in the 
case of scholars and fellows in Oxford 
and some of our Eastern colleges, the 
men teachers are permitted to marry. 
One would think that if there were any 
rights common to both sexes, the right 
to marry would be one of them. 

The Roman Catholic Church forbids 
its priests to marry. The Greek Church 
requires them to marry. Which of the 
two is the better policy to adopt for our 
public school teachers, if, as seems to be 
the case, we cannot bring ourselves to 
consider this a private affair, and not a 
matter requiring to be regulated by the 
state? There would be much to say in 
favor of the Greek in preference to the 
Roman plan, for an unmarried woman 
or man is to some extent undeveloped 
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and rarely possesses that well-rounded 
and stably poised individuality so neces- 
sary in a leader of youth and which is 
more often attained by those who have 
lived fuller and wider lives. There is a 
certain very undesirable attitude of mind 
which is called “ old-maidish,” and is 
with reason so named, notwithstanding 
that it often survives in married women, 
and is found in some men, whatever 
their matrimonial status. Since pupils 
get much more from a teacher than from 
what she teaches, it will be interesting 
to see if our predominately feministic 
education produces in time any noticeable 
effects on our national characteristics. 
Those who have read Professor Munster- 
burg’s interesting essay comparing the 
German and American school system 
will remember the emphasis with which 
he states his opinion that one cause of 
the superiority of German schools is that 
the teachers there are mostly men. To 
be sure others say that the two or three 
years’ gain of the German schools over 
ours is due to the metric system and pho- 
netic spelling, by which the greater part 
of compound numbers and _ spelling. 
which is such a terror to our children, is 
made unnecessary ; but we must consider 
all these alleged advantages if we would 
make our schools as perfect as possible. 
School teachers are not hired out of char- 
ity, and whether a teacher is working to 
get money to buy chocolate creams, to 
go to Europe, to get a trousseau or to 
support an idle husband is none of our 
business. We must have the best teach- 
ers for our children, and if it is proved 
that celibate females are superior to all 
others, let us carry out our present policy. 

There are, of course, certain very dis- 
agreeable occurrences inevitable to this 
policy. Some teachers hide their mar- 
riage certificates in their trunks and con- 
tinue teaching under their maiden names 
until, worn in body and shattered in 
they are ready to proclaim their change of 
state. Others continue in the harness 
until, worn in bady and shattered in 
nerves, they are no longer fit for matri- 
mony. A few, remarkably few, when 
we think how many thousands of school 
and Government employees are under 
this régime of compulsory celibacy, fall 
victims to the temptations incident to the 
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unnatural conditions under which they 
are forced to live. 

‘“ Down to the pit, or up to the throne, 
He travels the fastest who travels alone,” 
is the way Kipling expresses the tend- 
ency of the times. There is no doubt 
about the first phrase of the couplet, but 
the second phrase we still regard as un- 
proved, notwithstanding the traditional 
belief in the sanctity of celibacy. But, 
if we disregard the destination, the last 
line may be true. The army, the navy, 
the church, the college, the railroads, de- 
mand single men in at least some depart- 
ments of their work. Married women 
are being shut out more and more from 
useful employment, and children are not 
allowed in city flats. It is no wonder if 
the young man, who is entering on the 
race of life, decides to discard all such 
incumbrances as wife and children, which 
might hinder him from making his best 
speed toward the prizes he sees before 
him. 

In almost all parts of the United States 
the tendency is to hire a larger proportion 
of women teachers for all grades. Asa 
result our normal schools are becoming 
female seminaries, and people are already 
coming to look upon teaching, at least 
of children, as an undignified and im- 
proper occupation for a man. . Not long 
since a young man was arrested for wear- 
ing woman’s clothes. He had been em- 
ployed as a woman in teaching in the 
public schools and was doing good work. 
He was a thoroughly competent :teacher, 
but he had found that it was impossible 
for him to get the position for which he 
had qualified himself and do the work he 
liked, except in disguise as a woman. 
Now this really is putting our young men 
who desire to be teachers to a great in- 
convenience. A woman’s dress is neither 
hygienic nor comfortable, and the bills 
for shaving must constitute a serious ex- 
pense. Professor Bell, in an article on 
another page, shows that during some 
periods of life a man teacher exerts a 
more beneficial influence on both young 
men and young women than a woman 
teacher. This is interesting, but since it 
is so difficult for men to get such posi- 
tions, it cannot be regarded as a practical 
subject. The teaching profession is ap- 


parently to become in the near future a 
monopoly of female celibates. 
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The Newly Married 


RECENTLY we had something to say 
on marriages in June, and now that the 
young people are returning from their 
nuptial flights to the serious business of 
beginning upon the honeycomb of their 
home making, some reflections and sug- 
gestions from the old married world will 
not come amiss. For, if we are not so 
happy in the age of our adventure, we 
have more wisdom to support our com- 
monplace content than they have reasons 
for their honeymoon illusions. 

The bridegroom is the only secular 
man in this world who enjoys a sense 
of absolute perfection. In a sudden ex- 
cess of happiness he assumes all the vir- 
tues and graces there are and thus estab- 
lishes a purely romantic relation to 
Heaven. He is a passing prodigy of 
himself, a walking beatitude of joy and 
satisfaction. In short, a person to be 
profoundly distrusted, not because he is 
insincere or dishonest, but because he is 
the lineal descendant of mortal man, not 
of gods, and is therefore the inevitable 
heir of a thousand shortcomings. And 
every bride should be on her guard 
against accepting this édition de luxe of 
human frailties as scriptural. He is sim- 
ply passing through a Song of Solomon 
phase, and may develop into a Jeremiah 
or become the author of her matri- 
monial Ecclesiastes before she has done 
with him. But the shrewdest deception 
ever practiced is self-deception; and as a 
rule the bridegroom is so entirely self- 
deceived as to be absolutely convincing 
to the bride, who is herself in a frame 
of heavenly minded credulity, so that his 
very confessions of faults seem to her 
the noble prevarications of an over con- 
scientious nature. But really this is his 
instinctive masculine way of hoodwink- 
ing her. For there is no surer way of 
winning a woman’s confidence than for 
a man to confess himself unworthy of it. 
His humility magnifies all his virtues and 
at the same time. challenges her credu- 
lous generosity to match them with the 
dove’s wings of her maternal tenderness 
and compassion. It is a characteristic 
afid beautiful way she has of proving her 
own superiority. For if it is unseemly 
that she should be the honest and humbly 
confessed sinner that it his nature to be, 
it is her peculiar privilege to show forth 
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the altogether lovely feminine grace of 
forgiveness. 

But it is one thing to indicate her 
pretty moral distinction by absolving a 
new and interesting bridegroom of his 
bachelor sins, and quite another to bear 
with the faults of a tried and proved hus- 
band. For, once he has worn out the 
honeymoon hexameter of life, no man is 
more of the earth earthy, both in his 
faults and virtues, than the husband. 
And he can come nearer practicing the 
commonplace from year’s end to year’s 
end than any other creature living. He 
has long passed the sentimentality of 
confessing his own frailties, but his wife 
has no difficulty in detecting them for 
herself. That is the pity of it. Having 
settled upon the idealism and spirituality 
of love, there is a sort of grossness from 
her point of view in the way he gives up 
his pretensions to godlikeness. Also, 
feeling that originally she constituted a 
large part of the poetry in the situation, 
she resents the silence of his gallant 
chorus to her charms. In truth it would 
be easier to forgive him a sin than this 
apostacy from the altar place of love. 
He began with the advantage of admit- 
ting his own imperfections and proclaim- 
ing her perfections, so that she was in- 
discreetly led to assume the guardian 
angel pedestal, only to find that he did 
not feel the need of a guardian angel 
often enough to give her much dignity 
in the office. 

Meanwhile the bridegroom has 
troubles of his own. Being just mas- 
culine and nothing more, he lacks the in- 
tuition and imagination to comprehend 
the eccentricities of the female charac- 
ter. He finds difficulty in accepting the 
paradox that a woman is more intelligent 
than rational. There is an eternal chasm 
between her and her mind which even 
she cannot span. An astute logician 
often on abstract subjects, she cannot 
focus her mind analytically upon the rid- 
dle of her own nature. And so when it 
comes to the difficulties of her personal 
relation with him, what she can be made 
to think has nothing to do with the mat- 
ter, but what she feels has everything to 
do with it! For a woman’s feelings are 
always infallible, so far as she is con- 
cerned. 

The truth is, when we consider the 
temperamental differences with which 
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married people begin, the increasing 
strength and beauty of the bond as they 
grow older is altogether admirable. And 
in view of this fact, newly married peo- 
ple may take courage and understand 
that their perplexities with one another 
are not so tragic as they seem. 

The solution of the whole matter, so 
far as it can be stated in general terms, 
is for the wife to abstain as much as pos- 
sible from letting her husband know that 
she has discovered his real imperfections, 
not the peccadilloes he nobly confessed 
to, but those perversities of personality 
which make it so difficult for her to man- 
age him—-since nothing so tempts a man 
to sulk back to the brute level as for 
his wife to intimate that she suspects 
his disposition in that direction. On the 
other hand, the best any husband can do 
is to interpret his wife according to the 
symptoms she shows without asking for 
an explanation that she is incapable of 
giving. Indeed, his most convenient de- 
fense, if he only knew ii, is to confess 
the truth frequently that he does not un- 
derstand her. When he does that she is 
bound to forgive him, not because he 
thus casts the responsibility of mystery 
upon her shoulders, but she is compli- 
mented with the implication that so 
world-wise a creature as man fails to 
fathom the depths of her nature and 
meaning. Few women catch the subtle 
accusation that they really lack definition. 

A careful consideration of the philo- 
sophical principles herein set forth as a 
contribution to the psychology of mar- 
riage will, we are confident, do much to- 
ward oiling the troubled waters of the 
matrimonial sea. 


An American Park System 


One of the most wholesome features 
of that “civic betterment” which is 
now becoming so popular a topic in the 
United States is the effort to construct 
an American Park System. This idea, 
when fully wrought out, means a series 
of National Parks, so distributed around 
the whole country that they shall in 
some sense be associated ; and together 
shall express what we may term the 
physical United States. That is, a for- 
eigner might be able to go from park to 
park, and when he had finished the 
round he would know very largely 
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what peculiar as well as what beau- 
tiful features make up the American 
Continent. It is a grand idea to set 
apart forever such wonderful thoughts 
of nature as the Yosemite Valley, the 
Yellowstone region, the Mount Ranier 
section, as well as those which express 
calmer moods ga the Middle and the 
Eastern States. John Muir thinks that 
each one of the Reserves is fitted to dif- 
ferent conditions and moods of human- 
ity. But there is one Reserve that na- 
ture has retained for herself alone— 
this includes the Tundras of Alaska— 
“ Undespoilable gardens of the conti- 
nent. This is nature’s own reservation; 
and every lover of wilderness will re- 
joice with me that, by kindly frost, it is 
so well defended.” 

There are now 5 National Parks and 
38 National Reservations—a magnifi- 
cent realm of woods; unspoiled by 
man, of whom Muir says: 


“This most influential half animal, half 
angel, is covering the seas and the lakes with 
ships; the land with huts, hotels, cathedrals 
and clustered city shops and homes, so that 
very soon, but for our Parks, we should have 
to go further than Nansen to find a good, sound 
solitude.” 


Most of the wild plant wealth of the 
East and the West alike has vanished— 
gone into dusty history. The total area 
of the present National Reservations is 
about equal to New York and Pennsyl- 
vania combined. The proposed Ap- 
palachian Reservation will add largely 
to this area, and will be of especial 
value because of the size of the forests 
rather than because of the novel fea- 
tures and characteristics of our West- 
ern Parks. 

State Reservations are quite as im- 
portant as national; but so far any- 
thing like systematic work has not been 
accomplished. In New York we have 
the Niagara Reservation and the Ad- 
irondack Park System; while other 
pieces of property are held by legis- 
lative enactment for patriotic or 
esthetic reasons. Minnesota and Wis- 
consin have created a magnificent in- 
terstate Park of the beautiful Dalles of 
St. Croix. New Jersey is preparing to 
defend the Palisades from injury, and 
Massachusetts has a Board of Trustees 
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constituted for the preservation of 
beautiful and historic places. Minne- 
sota has been authorized by Congress 
to make a Reserve of the lands held by 
the Chippeway Indians; on which the 
Indians themselves should be trained 
as rangers to protect from devastation 
the superb forests of white and Norway 
pine that surround small lakes of un- 
surpassed beauty. Maine proposes to 
set apart as Reservations the town- 
ships that contain the five Rangeley 
Lakes, the ten townships that contain 
Moosehead Lake, with the adjacent 
mountains, and the twelve townships 
that hold Mount Katahdin and the 
beautiful West Branch Lake. No State 
has a better chance for a system of 
parks, unless it be California. In Ten- 
nessee, in New Hampshire and in Ne- 
braska there are Park Associations 
which aim to preserve forests, protect 
scenery and to create parks by tree 
planting. Connecticut and Michigan 
have also their Reserves, which are 
used as experimental fields for forestry 
commissions. Pennsylvania is perhaps 
doing more than any other State at 
present, under the direction and advice 
of that genius of forestry, Dr. J. T. 
Rothrock. The State now holds five 
hundred thousand acres of land under 
the control of the Department of For- 
estry. The lands reserved comprise 
large tracts at the head waters of the 
main streams, varying from a few thou- 
sand acres up to one hundred thousand. 
The object is to regulate the spread of 
water; to prevent freshets in spring 
and droughts in summer. 

After the State Reserve, but no less 
significant, should be the parks and re- 
sorts belonging to counties and to 
towns. Here and there throughout the 
country are small spots, groves or 
glens, or brooks, with their adjacent 
shrubberies, ferneries and _ rockeries, 
which should constitute delightful 
places for public resorts. No county 
or town in the United States should be 
without these homes of the people. 
Most of us know, in our immediate 
neighborhood, of glorious groves that 
have been destroyed; and glens turned 
into guttered wastes, apparently with- 
out any cause whatever. The tree cut- 
ter is allowed to go ahead of civilized 
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refinement, until it is impossible for us 
to restore what his vandalism has de- 
stroyed. Instead of the primeval for- 
est, with its wholesomeness, its sweet- 
ness and its peace, there remain hor- 
rible gulfs, filled with death and shame. 

The City Park, or as it soon will be, 
the city park system, completes our 
schedule. Of these saving features of 
city life we do not propose to speak at 
length. The very best thoughts of the 
best equipped minds are already turned 
to the aeration and sanitation and beau- 
tifying of our close-built towns. The 
modern city has few features left of the 
ancient and medieval towns or tuns— 
the narrow streets and overhanging 
houses, as well as surrounding walls 
and moats, have given way to avenues 
and trees. We have still to increase 
the breathing places where traffic be- 
comes a secondary affair, and the shady 
nooks and rests, until the suburban- 
ized city is only a nucleus of country 
life. 

The park system which we have 
outlined needs only to be everywhere 
united by shaded and well kept avenues 
or public highways to create of Amer- 
ica the land of perpetual and universal 
beauty. The value of the public park 
and reservation is not as a resort for the 
sightseer, but as an educator of the 
people. We are told that Professor 
Rothrock has so many applications 
from young men who desire to become 
foresters that he intends to open a For- 
est School. Botanical studies and ento- 
mological, as well as geological, are 
quickened from the association of the 
people with these wild homes of nature. 
THE INDEPENDENT has heretofore called 
attention to the very large amount of 
use of public parks and public gardens 
that may be made by school children 
with their teachers. President Eliot 
says of them that, properly used, noth- 
ing can contribute more to public mo- 
rality and fo a high standard of family 
life. “The pleasures that men share 
with their wives and children are safer 
than those they take by themselves. 
They cultivate considerateness, gen- 
tleness and tenderness toward the 
young and the feeble.” The appro- 
priate pleasures associated with the 
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park system are soothing and uplifting ; 
they separate people from the squalor 
of the city ant hill, and bring them face 
to face with things calm, lovely, grand 
and enduring. Their highest utility is 
to create a nobler type of American 


citizenship. 
ed 


If the bookbinders’ union in 
Washington had taken wise 
counsel before proceeding 
against one of its members who hap- 
pened to be assistant foreman in the Gov- 
ernment’s bindery, we are inclined to 
think that he would not have been ex- 
pelled. It was expected that Miller’s ex- 
pulsion would be followed by his dis- 
charge from the bindery, all the work of 
which was in the hands of the union. He 
was removed, it is true, but he has been 
restored to his place by order of the 
President of the United States. The re- 
sult of the union’s action is unsatisfac- 
tory to the union for several reasons: 
first, because the President’s order vir- 
tually makes the bindery and the entire 
Printing Office an “ open shop; ” second, 
because if the members of the union 
should go on strike they could regain 
their places only by means of certificates 
from the Civil Service Commission; 
third, because this affair, partly on ac- 
count of Miller’s statement and the 
union’s charges against him, has so 
drawn attention to labor conditions in 
the Government Printing Office (the 
largest institution of its kind in the 
world) that an investigation cannot be 
avoided. Miller asserts that the union 
expelled him because he objected to the 
union’s arbitrary restriction of labor out- 
put, a restriction which made the cost of 
binding unreasonably high. The union’s 
formal charges against him confirm this 
assertion. Investigation will show that 
from this great Printing Office typeset- 
ting machines and other labor-saving de- 
vices have been excluded by the influence 
of unions which have been dominant 
there. If the unions desired that such 
conditions should be preserved, they 
should have prevented a public exposure 
of them by avoiding such blunders as the 
expulsion of Miller. The intemperate 
address of Mr. David M. Parry (Presi- 
dent of the National Association of Man- 


Two 
Blunders 
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ufacturers) at the recent convention of 
the Furniture Association was a blunder 
of organized capital. in his sweeping 
denunciation of unions and unionism 
Mr. Parry showed no discrimination and 
recognized no merit in the organization 
of labor. Such attacks are not only un- 
just, but also unwise. They tend to ex- 
cite sharp antagonism where conciliation, 
sympathetic acquaintance and peaceful 
adjustment of relations should be sought. 
Nothing can be gained for the cause of 
the associated manufacturers or for so- 
ciety by the policy which is indicated in 
Mr. Parry’s address. 

ed 


Mr. Baker, Representative 
in Congress from one of the 
Brooklyn districts, has de- 
clined an annual pass sent to him by the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. 
He has taken the right course, altho 
critical persons have found in the long 
letter of declination and indignation 
which he gave to the press some evidence 
of an excessive desire for publicity. He 
says to the company that it “has done 
that which, if not resented, would lay 
my actions in all matters affecting rail- 
road legislation open to the suspicion 
of having been corruptly influenced,” 
and that those who have heretofore re- 
garded this railroad corporation “as 
possibly a victim must now revise their 
opinion and regard it as an instigator of 
official misconduct.” Commenting upon 
this, a prominent officer of the company 
remarks that the offer of a pass to a Con- 
gressman is merely “a compliment to 
the position the man occupies.” One 
very good reason for the rejection of 
such a pass was not mentioned by Mr. 
Baker. This reason is that the use of 
such a pass for free transportation on a 
road which crosses State boundaries, and 
possibly the offer of it, is a violation of 
a law of Congress. This in itself should 
be enough to restrain a company from 
offering the pass, or to prevent the ac- 
ceptance of it by a Congressman. As 
the offer appears to have been made to 
many Representatives, probably by other 
companies as well as by the Baltimore 
and Ohio, and as this is the only rejec- 
tion to which publicity has been given, 
we suggest that the bearing of the Fed- 


A Rejected 
Pass 
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eral statutes upon this matter should not 
be overlooked by legislators and railway 
companies. 

as 


Certain journals rep- 
resenting here what is 
called in England the 
Opposition complain because no legal 
proceedings were begun by the postal 
service investigators before August Ist 
against former officers of the Depart- 
ment with respect to whom the Statute 
of Limitations became effective on that 
date. They assert that recent disclosures 
have pointed to irregularities for which 
Mr. Perry S. Heath, who retired from 
the office of First Assistant Postmaster- 
General three years ago, appears to have 
been responsible. We shall not under- 
take to defend Mr. Heath, for we find 
much in his course that we emphatically 
disapprove; but we are not aware that 
he has been shown to be guilty of an 
indictable offense. If there was no evi- 
dence against him which was sufficient 
to engage the attention of a grand jury— 
and we understand that such evidence 
has not been found—how could an in- 
dictment be reasonably expected? But 
Mr. Heath should not continue to hold 
the office of Secretary of the Republican 
National Committee. If he does not re- 
tire by resignation, a vacancy in that 
office should be created, even if a special 
meeting of the Committee be required 
for such action. Mr. Heath is a light 
and agile person, but in a political sense 
he is a heavy load for the Republican 
party to carry. 


A Vacancy 
Should Be Made 


& 


The massacre of the Jews 
at Kishineff startled the 
world because it seemed 
so completely without reason or provoca- 
tion, and it was difficult for us to under- 
stand what led to such a passionate out- 
break. To show what forces were se- 
cretly at work to arouse the ignorant 
Russian people we publish below a com- 
pleteandliteraltranslation, which has just 
appeared in the London Times, of a leaf- 
let distributed among the Christian in- 
habitants of Kishineff before the mas- 
sacre. It is such an exceedingly skillful 
appeal to commercial, race, political and 


The Cause of 
Kishineff 
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religious prejudices that it is worth pre- 
serving as an example of the way in 
which the mob spirit can be roused: 


“Christians! the great feast of Christ’s Res- 
urrection is at hand. Many, many years ago 
our Savior, who was put to death by the Jews, 
redeemed by his blood our sins and the sins 
of the whole world; he shed his sacred blood 
in his compassion for all the people existing on 
the earth, for us Christians and for all the men 
of other creeds; but the infamous Jews, not 
being satisfied with the blood of the Savior 
who was crucified by them, who suffered for 
them, shed the blood of innocent Christians. 
They take his blood and use it in their cere- 
monies. Have you not heard that they crucified 
a Christian boy at Dubosary and took his 
blood? Yes, this is true, it is known to the au- 
thorities, but they have not divulged it in order 
not to excite us against the infamous drinkers 
of blood, who ought to have been expelled from 
Russia long, long ago. The authorities have 
unwillingly declared that it was not so. The 
like happened in Kieff a few days ago, where 
the Jews took the blood of an innocent child 
and then threw the child out on to the street. 
Even while we are preparing ourselves for 
Christ’s Passion they drink our Christian 
blood. Yes, brethren, when one considers how 
many innocent Christian souls they have caused 
to perish (eternally) one is filled with horror. 
In this way this infamous race pours its con- 
tempt upon us Russians. Think also of the 
damage they are doing to our Russia; they 
wish to take possession of it. They print many 
proclamations to the people in order to incite 
them against the authorities, even against our 
father the Czar, who knows what an infamous, 
malicious, avaricious race they are, and there- 
fore does not allow them liberty (of action). 
But under cover of the troubles (caused by 
them) among the people they seek to gain 
greater license. Had the Jews a free hand they 
would soon rule over our Holy Russia, they 
would take everything, so that it would be no 
longer Russia but Judea. Therefore, brethren, 
in the name of our Savior, who shed his blood 
for us, in the the name of our most pious father 
the Czar, who cares for his people, who issues 
manifestoes giving them relief, let us cry on 
our great festival :—Down with the Jews, kill 
these infamous degenerates, these drinkers of 
blood, who even become drunken with our Rus- 
sian blood. Let them remember the sacking of 
Odessa (the Anti-Semitic riots of about 20 
years back) ; then even the military helped the 
people, and they will help us again, as our 
Christ-loving soldiers have not yet become 
Jews. Help us, brethren! Kill them, these in- 
famous Jews! We are already many.—The 
Party of True Christian Workmen.” To some 
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copies of the leaflet was appended the following 
notice to publicans :—“ Give this to your cus- 
tomers to read, or we will destroy your house. 
We shall know, some of us attend your house.” 


Js 


Up in the quiet valleys 
of Maine the writer re- 
cently came on one of 
the illustrations of “Country Week.” 
“Rosemary” is the name of a large 
building in the town of Eliot, where 
mothers and children are allowed an 
outing from their tenement homes in 
Boston. Jacob Riis speaks of it as “an 
introduction to robins and dandelions.” 
Each party is allowed two weeks of this 
escape from the horror of city life and 
communication with nature in all her vo- 
luminousness of summer expression. It 
is hardly possible for us to think of chil- 
dren of ten or fifteen years of age who 
have never seen a meadow, or a bit of 
woodland, or a brook. Yet it is a fact 
that thousands of our city children know 
nothing of these things, except what they 
learn in school books. A Boston teacher 
tells us that one of her pupils asked her 
to describe a brook. She had no better 
illustration, within the range of the 
child’s knowledge, than a gutter during 
a shower. Of course, two weeks seems 
to us a very brief interlude of refresh- 
ment, but it will go very far into all the 
thinking, planning and purposing of the 
future. Teachers tell us that it has an 
amazing effect on the studies and in- 
tellectual unfolding of the children. 
They go back with a new furnishing of 
knowledge, and a possession of facts that 
will bias all their moral and intellectual 
unfolding. Too much of this work can- 
not go on, looking toward that hoped for 
future when the city will be dissolved 
into a rational suburbanism. Boston has 
already created sixty-three retreats or 
summer homes, besides the reception of 
many children and mothers by generous 
hosts who can afford to throw open their 
homes for a short period. Around New 
York and Philadelphia these receiving 
houses for country week are multiplying 
every year. Five dollars will send to the 
country a mother with her babe, or a boy 
or girl. It is a benevolence that should 
appeal to every man and woman of 
wealth. 


The Country for 
Five Dollars 














An Every Day Tragedy 


CLARENCE MontTGOMERY HASKELL 
was spending his well earned vacation at 
Atlantic City with his wife and two chil- 
dren. He was a small tradesman, who 
had held his own against even depart- 
ment store competition and had tri- 
umphed. He was by no means rich in 
the sense of the word as now used in 


Wall Street, but he had a fairly good - 


business, some investments that were 
considered safe, and his life was insured 
for $30,000 in a first-class company. As 
Mr. Haskell wandered along the famous 
board walk in the cool of the evening 
he was at peace with himself and all the 
world. He looked musingly back upon 
his early business experience and strug- 
gles with a kind of pardonable pride, be- 
cause he had succeeded where failure is 
the common lot. He hummed a popular 
little air in unison with the dull roar that 
came from the breakers as they dashed 
high upon the long stretch of sandy 
beach. 

His wife was frugal. His children 
stood well at school and were well be- 
haved. His business was fairly good, so 
that as he looked out upon the ocean his 
cup of contentment was full to overflow- 
ing. He saw the moon rise and glint 
upon the restless water with a mellow 
light, and he said within himself, “ Is not 
this great Babylon that I have built? Go 
to, croakers, that would be successful 
but are not, the fault lies within your- 
selves. The opportunities of to-day are 
as many and as great as they ever were. 
The hand that is not outstretched gathers 
nothing.” Then he took passage in a 
rolling chair for an hour, and was lulled 
into a soothing half slumber as the rub- 
ber-tired vehicle was gently propelled by 
the Ethiopian in charge. 

The days came and went swiftly, as 
they always do when they are vacation 
days. Two weeks at the shore passed 
only too quickly and Atlantic City be- 
came a memory. Mr. Haskell found 
himself engrossed once more with the 
details of his business. He strove to buy 


in the cheapest market and sell in the 
dearest, according to Adam Smith. . He 
took his business with him in the morn- 
ing when he went down town, and he 
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brought it back with him when he came 
home at night. He lived under its con- 
stant shadow. 

The tide of his prosperity began to 
turn through some accommodation in- 
dorsements of his; he was unexpectedly 
obliged to pay the notes of other men 
which were protested. _He began to show 
signs of wear and tear. He bought some 
goods about this time that proved to be 
slow sellers, and in consequence he lost 
some of his old time boldness. The prof- 
its that belong to the merchant whose 
vision is clear and whose foresight is un- 
erring were lost to him. Little by little 
his trade that had been his joy and pride 
began to fall off. New rivals came into 
the field and competition became knife- 
like in its keenness. His wife noticed his 
preoccupation and presently understood 
the cause. She bravely nursed him. But 
he was finally overborne by the contest 
and broke down, and then lost courage 
and died a victim of nervous prostration. 

Mrs. Haskell knew something of her 
husband’s business, as well as how and 
why it had fallen away. She had been 
an interested but powerless observer of 
the contest in which her husband had 
finally been defeated. She had encour- 
aged and aided him as much as she.could. 
She had counseled him so far as she was 
able and in so far as the power lay with- 
in her she had sustained him in his busi- 
ness transactions. It must be said, how- 
ever, that she had secretly relied upon 
the insurance he carried as a support in 
case of emergency. If this be counted as 
mercenary, then Mrs. Haskell was mer- 
cenary. 


* * * * * * 


The undertaker had performed his 
melancholy office. The solemn-toned 
words of the minister had consigned 
“ dust to dust, ashes to ashes.” Grief for 
the husband and father that had been, but 
was no more, had followed naturally. 
The widow in her sorrow was yet obliged 
to take up the burdens of life as best she 
could at the point where her husband had 
laid them down. An examination into 
Mr. Haskell’s business revealed compli- 
cations on every hand, but in her financial 
difficulties she looked with sustaining 

(Concluded on page 1890.) 
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Currency Legislation 


In the early days of the approaching 
session of Congress the law which pre- 
vents the deposit of customs revenue in 
the banks should be repealed, and with 
it the statute which restricts the retire- 
ment of the banks’ bond-secured circula- 
tion to $3,000,000 per month. Differ- 
ences of opinion and long discussion as 
to the merits of asset security for cir- 
culating notes should not be allowed to 
delay the action required for the release 
of customs money when it is sorely 
needed in the channels of trade. The 
acceptance of first-class State or munic- 
ipal bonds as security for deposits should 
be authorized. These provisions might 
profitably be placed in a brief bill by 
themselves, and thus be separated from 
other projects of currency legislation 
which may excite formidable opposition 
and be the subject of long debate. 


& 
Imports and Output of Iron 


Imports of iron and steel in the last 
fiscal year were $51,617,312. Since 1901 
the value of such imports has almost 
been multiplied by three. But this in- 
crease has taken place in the face of a 
remarkable growth of our own output 
of iron. While the world has wondered 
at the enormous and increasing product 
of our iron furnaces, many of our manu- 
facturers have been forced to buy sup- 
plies of iron abroad. Thus, altho our 
output rose from 17,012,315 tons in 1902 
(fiscal year) to 18,720,100 tons in 1903, 
our imports of pig were increased in the 
same years from 158,000 to 956,000 tons, 
and the increase of the imports of steel 
in crude forms exceeded 400,000 tons. 
The figures for five years past make an 
interesting table: 


Output of Value 
pig iron of imports of 
in tons. iron and steel. 
eee $51,617,312 
dé sents aeey 17.012,315 27,180,247 
re 13,821,286 17,874,789 
1900...... aaa 14;974,105 20,478,728 
RPS: 12,193,398 12,100,440 


In only seven years of the last half cen- 
tury were the imports of 1903 exceeded. 
But in those years our output of iron 
was small—8,500,000 tons in 1891, about 
4,000,000 in 1880-’83, and 2,500,000 in 
1872 and 1873. Last year’s increase over 
1890 
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the imports of 1902 was mainly in raw 
or partly manufactured material, pig 
iron and steel ingots or billets showing 
an addition of nearly $20,000,000. The 
consumption of iron here was, of course, 
far beyond all precedent. Adding the 
imports of pig iron and of steel in vari- 
ous forms to the domestic output, we 
have a total of at least 20,400,000 tons. 
It should not be overlooked that the rate 
of production in this country was higher 
at the end of the year (July Ist) than 
ever before, and that neither consump- 
tion nor imports were declining. 


Deposits in the savings banks of 
the State of New York on July Ist were 
$1,112,418,552, showing an increase of 
$35,034,000 in six months, and of $60,- 
729,000 in a year. 


....Dividends announced: 


Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg Div., 144 
per cent., payable August 15th. 

Lincoln Nat’l Bank, 3 per cent., payable 
August rst. 

Southern Pac. Co., various coupons, paya- 
ble August rst. 

City Trust Co., 4 per cent., payable August 
1st. 





Continued from page 1889.) 
confidence upon her husband’s life insur- 
ance policy. 

Her troubles came not singly, but as it 
were in troops and legions. The invest- 
ments and the estate melted away like 
snow after her husband’s death. She 
ultimately took the insurance policy 
from its compartment in the safe and 
read it, when lo, she found that it, too, 
was after all only a broken reed that she 
had so confidently leaned upon, for dur- 
ing her husband's last illness, through the 
non-payment of premium, the insurance 
had been suffered to lapse, and under 
the specific terms of this particular policy 
nothing remained. Here, therefore, was 
an every-day tragedy, formerly more 
common than is the case to-day under the 
new policy forms now prevailing. 

The case of Clarence Montgomery 
Haskell is, however, by no means unique 
even in our day, and it contains a great 
moral lesson as to the mutability of pros- 
perity, and the consequent necessity of 
keeping the premiums on an insurance 
policy paid, according to the contract 
made with th: company. 
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TRISCUIT is unexcelled 
as a food for children, be- 
cause it contains all the 
elements of Whole Wheat, 
which go to properly nour- 
ish the whole body. Wheat 
contains the properties to 
make bone, teeth, muscle, 
in fact every part of the 
body. 


TRISCUIT 
Is 


NATURE’S FOOD 
BY 
NATURE’S PROCESS 


A Strike 
against 


Drudgery 


baw 


” 
4 Feeress . 
POseess, 


TRISCUIT, the highest 
achievement known to the 
science of food production, 
is made possible by that 
other great achievement, 
the application of electric- 
ity; for Triscuit is made 
and baked by electricity. 


WITH COCOA OR OTHER DRINK 


Composed of the whole wheat 
berry, God’s perfect gift to man. 
Nottouched by human hands 
during the process of manufacture. 
Cleaned, filamented, formed and 


48S A BREAD OR TOAST 


TRISCUIT is a neat 
compact form of fila- 
mented wheat, its shape 
and size making it con- 
venient to be carried 
wherever you may go, 
and to be used at any 
time. Triscuit is an 
all-day food for every- 


' body, and contains the 


properties for sound 
teeth, perfect digestion, 
and an entirely healthy 
body in accord with 


baked by electricity. Nature’s laws. 


Triscuit can be used as a Bread, Toast, Wafer or Cracker. 
Delicious with Cheese, Fruit, Preserves, etc. 


Placing Triscuit in warming oven a 
few moments will renew crispness. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET (FREE.) 
The Natural Food Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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gnaw and ruin. 
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KITGHEN MONEY. 


A Record of 30 Years $7,500.00 Donatea, 


To Be Divided Among 
Family Cooks. 














Great numbers of ladies have requested an ex- 
tension of time on this contest. Ithas been granted. 
1873 1903 Full particulars by mail. See below. 
The sum of $7,500 00 will be a between 
now and fall among family cooks, in 735 prizes, 
THIRTY YEARS AGO the advent of the sansiiet iouty Gasame ts dade 35 
This is done to stimulate better cooking in the 
: family kitchen. The contest is open to paid cooks 
(drop the name “hired girl,” call them cooks if 
pd deserve it) or to the mistress of the household 
created the typewriter industry. if s 


e does the cooking. The rules for contest are 
plain and simple. Each of the 735 winners of 





EVER SINCE the Remington has been money prizes will also receive an engraved certifi- 
the recognized leader among cate of merit or diploma as a cook. The diplomas 
writing machines. bear the big gilt seal and signature of the most 


famous food company in the world, the Postum il 


TODAY Its supremacy is unquestioned. Cereal Co., Ltd., of Battle Creek, Mich., the well- 


SOLID MERIT is the foundation of its known makers of Postum Coffee and Grape-Nuts. H 
enduring rule. Write them and address Cookery Department, No. 
Ee 125, for full particulars. 

REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY Great sums of money devoted to such enter- 
327 Broadway, New York prizes always result in putting humanity further i 








along on the road to civilization, health, comfort 
and happiness. 
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The Beauty of AN ELGIN WATCH 


is not case-deep but goes straight through to thesprings and screws, the wheels and 
staffs and jewels, and all the rest. Perfection in the smallest detail makes Elgin 
watches The World’s Standard of accuracy, An Elgin Watch always has the word 


‘einin’® 
ae % “Elgin” engraved on the works—fully 
beauty and durability. Full ruby jeweled. guaranteed. Send for booklet. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., - ° - - Elgin, Hil. 
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Basis of any Office System must 
be a Simple, Efficient Method 
of Filing Correspondence 
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The original Shannon System (made solely by us) provides— 
not merely instant location of: any paper—but also positive Safety 
and Unlimited Capacity. Our catalogue No. 30-K takes up this subject 











in detail. May we send it to you? 











YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO. 


Main Factories and Ex. Offices 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
LOOK UP OUR NEAREST BRANCH: 


New York San Francisco Boston Pittsburg 
Minneapolis Chicago Toronto Washington 
Philadeiphia St. Louis Cleveland Montreal 








**Y and E”’ 
Rapid Roller 
Letter Copier 


provides the only safe, 
sure way of copying cor- 
respondence. Shows every 
correction or alteration. 
Strong — speedy — easily 
operated. Write to-day 
for catalogue No. 33-I. 










teens, 








Baltimore Rubber Co., 41 South Liberty St.; London, England, The B. & S. Folding 
Gate Co., 19 te 21 Tower St., Upper St. Martin’s Lane, W. C. 


Noiseless, Non-slippery, 


















Interlocking 
Rubber 
Tiling 





Restful to the feet, 
Sanitary, Extraordi- 
narily durable. The 
finest floor for use in 
Public Buildings, 














Hospitals, Libraries, 

Kitchens, Laundries, 

Billiard-Rooms, Bath- 

Rooms, Stairways 
Etc., Etc. — 
Laid directly upon Se 
As LaIp BY US IN THE DINING-RooM OF THE HOTEL Essex, BosTON, MASs. existing floor. = 
NEW YORK ‘BELTING & PACKINC CO., Ltd. T° 

New York, 25 Park Place; Chicago, 150 Luke St.; Philadelphia, 724 Chestnut St.; Boston, 232 Sum- 
mer St.; St. Louis, 411 No. 3d St.; San Francisco, 509-511 Market St.; Baltimore, The AW 
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“A CAR WITH THE DOUBT 
AND THE JAR LEFT OUT.” 


The Yale is neither a cheap runabout nor a ponderous 
racing machine. It is a family touring car 
which precisely meets the uirements of a vast ma- 
jority of American automobile enthusiasts. In size, 
ae t and price it is indeed a happy medium—with a 
maximum of strength and speed. 
Simple in construction and 
mechanical adjustment. 
Write today for descriptive booklet and the 
name of the agent in your locality. 
THE KIRK MFG. CO., 
930 Oakwood Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio. 















































ie. APA’S 
SHIRT 


is made of 


Shirts at 
leading 
men’s fur- 
nishers’, 
muslin at 
jobbers’ & 
retailers’. 


a inches 
TREAT & CONVERSE, ageie ee Sic Muslin, 
79 & 81 Worth Street, New York 
Boston °° PHILADELPHIA °° BALTIMOR® 
CHICAGO “s Br Ttaouw 
SL LT 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 

Select class of nervous and pee tients received Swenty- 
five years’ experience ; late Firs stant Physician in Middle- 
town, N. Y., State Hospital at before deciding. 

SPENCER KINNEY. M.D.. Easton, Pa. 
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, 30 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
A Weekly outa. moeeee at k ple eed hoses Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Ma’ 
Terms of ounesrgtee. Payable in ~ nll one year, 
Sing 'e Copies, 10 cents. 

























Will 
Water 
Cure 
Pain? 


That’s the question to ask 
when any one offers you 
ordinary witch hazel as a 
substitute for Ponp’s Ex- 
TrRAcT—the old family 
doctor—the sure cure for 


Sunburn, Burns, Scalds, 
Wounds, Bruises, Sprains, 
Toothache, Neuralgia, 
Boils, Carbuncles, Ulcers, 
Sores, Open Wounds, Piles, 
Sore Eyes, Earache, Sore 
Throat, Rheumatism, Sore 
Feet, Insect Stings and 
Bites, Internal Bleeding 
and Inflammation. 














But what do you know 


about ordinary witch 
hazel? Who makes it? 
Why is it so common? 


Because water is cheap. 
Ponp’s ExTRACT has been 
known for 60 years. It 
costs more because it is 
- the pure unadulterated ex- 
tract of Hamamelis, the 
most wonderful remedial 
agent known. If you 
want to be cured you must 
get Ponp’s ExTRACT. 


Sold only in sealed bottles 
under buff wrappers. 





MIZZEN TOP HOTEL, 
QUAKER HILL, DUTCHESS CO., N. Y. 

Two Hours trom New York by Harlem Railroad. 
Opens June 20. 1,200 ft. elevation. 


N.S. HOWE. L. A. TWOROGER, Asst. Mer 
Post Office Address, Pawling, New York. 
Circulars, etc. at Scofield’s,1 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Twelve Passenger Brake—CGanopy and Curtains 


A GREAT MONEY MAKER 


This popular passenger vehicle seats comfortably three full grown persons on each 
seat. These engines are powerful double cylinder gasoline motors, with plenty of power 
Wheels, 40 inches in diameter, ‘supplied with 4% inch face traction tires—the best ever 4 
produced. For hotels, summer resorts, golfing, park touring and business travel 
these vehicles are unsurpassed. Bodies are furnished for the above No. 5 gear, suited 
to every kind of commercial delivery and interchangeable with the 12 Passenger Brake Ci 
body on the same gear. Write for catalogue and prices. si 


GHIGAGO MOTOR VEHIGLE GO. ac 


370-372 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A. 
TELEPHONE, Harrison, 2929. FACTORY, Harvey, Ill. L. D. "PHONE, No. 4 L’ 





TRY ALL PLANO PLAYERS and you will find out why 
80 many people with a real love for music prefer the 
GHASE & BAKER PIANO PLAYER 

Anybody can play any music upon it, and it offers more perfectly 
the power of giving the expression of the musician to the music 
than any other a. 

It is the player for the trained musician as well as for the begin- 
ner. The pleasure is all yours—the work is all the piano player’s. 

THE CHASE & BAKER COMPANY, BUFFALO, N.Y 

New YORK SALESROOM: 236 Fifth Ave. 
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ARE YOUR FUNDS 


in a CLEARING HOUSE BANK 
of proved stability and un- 
questioned standing? If not, 
open an account with 





THE FOURTH NATIONAL 


BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW The | Vi NG 
YORK OFFERS TO DEPOS- 
ITORS EVERY FACILITY National Bank 


WHICH THEIR BALANCES, IRVING BUILDING, Chambers and Hudson Streets 





BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 
ESTABLISHED 1851 


Capital, ° $1,000,000 
Surplus, = = $1,000,000 


OFFICERS 


CHARLES H FANCHER, = President 
CHARLES F. MATTLAGE, - Vice-President 
SAMUEL S. CONOVER, = Vice-President 
BENJAMIN F. WERNER, - - Cashier 





BILITY WARRANT. 











Incerperated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 





CAPITAL, : ; , : : 7 ; ; ‘ ‘ $2,000,000 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, ; : ; . . $12,053,207.77 


This Company Is a:legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 
act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 

JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board. 

SAMUEL SLOAN, W. Bayarp CUTTING, Gustav H. Scuwas, Joun 8. KENNEDY, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, CHARLEs 8. SMITH, FRANK Lyman, D. O. MILLs, 

JouN HARSEN RHOADES, Wm. RocKEFELLER, Grorce E. VieTtor, Lewis Cass LEDYARD, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, ALEXANDER E. Orr, JAMES STILLMAN, MARSHALL FIELD, 
Joun CrosByY Brown, Wiuiam H. Macy, Jr. JOHN CLAFLIN, Lyman J. Gace, 
EpwARD CooPER, Ww. D. SLOANE, a‘ JouN J. PHELPS, 








Albert H. Vernam & Co.| 300% ‘etnies 


ER r cent, sound, improved realty, 
BANE. " AND BROKERS, aan Bam rg the Gold Coin, dollar for dol. 
86 NEW STREET, NEW YORE. lar, for the repayment of the debt. In our 27 years 


: the past eight years. Ithas provedto be the highest 

m tof th al estate mortgage. Send for 

Invest ent Securities. descriptive circalars and full information free. 
Highest references. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE RKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
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THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


152 Monroe Street, CHICACO 


$500,000 
275 000 


Capital paid up - - <- 
Surplus - - - = » 








DEPOSITS RECEIVED, REPAYABLE 
ON DEMAND, ON NOTICE, OR ATA 
FIXED DATE, ON WHICH SPECIAL 
RATES OF INTEREST ARE AL- 
LOWED. ESTATES MANACED. 
RENTS COLLECTED. 


Bonds and Mortgages for Sale 


DIRECTORS 
William Best Andrew McNally 
Maurice Rosenfeld John M. Smyth 
F. M. Blount J. R. Walsh 
L. A. Walton 


OFFICERS 








J. R. WALSH, President 
L. A. WALTON, Vice-President 
Cc. D. ORCAN, Sec. and Treas. 
Cc. HUNTOON, Ass’t Sec. & Ass’t Treas. 








E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Public 
Securities 


19 MILK STREET - BOSTON 


DENVER AND SAN FRANCISCO. 


The international Bank, 


NO, 1 WALL STREET. 





Transacts a General Banking Business. 
Issues Interest-Bearing Certificates 
of Deposit. 
WM. L.MOYER, - - 
JOHN HUBBARD, - - - _ Cashier. 


President. 





J. H. ROGERS, - -  ~- Assistant Cashier. 





CAPITAL, $1,200,000 


SURPLUS, $5,000,000 


Old Colony Trust Company 


Main Office 
AMES BUILDING 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch Office 
52 TEMPLE PLAGE 


Statement of Condition at Close of Business July 15, 1903 

















RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
DR inc eaiv nes bndddaenagneneenerensnnerenndnehenl $15,605,069.84 | Capital Stock ........ adeceorecesesseoeveesereosersscooagness $1,200,000.00 
Massachusetts DONS AT PAT... -+-eseeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeene bey 4 ET ERTS a ee ee: 5,000,000.00 
( Ss 8 oo CT 
| ond Othe “r Securities 379.16 | Earnings Undivided hednnnbiesieniaaiedieasidiadiaaiinhnne 704,895.79 
Interest and] E bape nses Paid I I inte ick seeescnntianwnsasuenieuee:u e.se-aamen 28,087,658 .22 
Re 3 “eer eae ea , 175,000.00 
tts caccscaowsencan saaceteccssebl $1,453,984.95 
Bn BABEB...ccovccoccccccccccccscoccccccocoe GUD 
7,427,810.35, 
$29,942,549.01 $29,942,549.01 
DIRECTORS 
T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, Jr., Chairman 
GORDON ABBOTT CHARLES E, COTTING GEORGE P. GARDNER HENRY R.R 
OLIVER AMES PHIL wl DEXTER HENRY 8. HOWE NATHANIEL THAYER 
Cc. W. AMORY EBEN 8. DRA WALTER HUNNEWELL CHARLES 8. TTCKERMAN 
SAMUEL CARI GEORGE F. FA N GEORGE v.L. MEYER “~UCIU TLE 
B. P. CHENEY FREDERICK P. FISH LAURENCE MINOT STEPHEN M. WELD 
T JEFFERSON COOLIDGE REGINALD FOSTER RICHARD OLNEY HENRY C. WESTON 


OFFICERS 
GORDON ABBOTT, President 


C. 8S. Tuckerman, Vice-President aod Treasurer 
Francis K. Hart, Vice-Presidenc 

E. A. Phippen, Secretary and Assistavt Treasurer 
Joseph G. Stearns, Assistant Secretary 

Julius KR. Wakefield, Trust Officer 





George P. Gardner, Vice-President 
James A. Parker, Vice-President 

F. G. Pousland, Assistant Treasurer 
E. Elmer Foye, Assistant Secretary 
F. M. Lamson, Assistant Secretary 
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1876— -1903 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 28th YEAR. 
Loans upon Real Estate... . 


J. & W. Seligman & Co., 











N 
BANKERS, 
: ; 21 Broad St. New York. 
: Issue Letters of Credit to Travelers, 
)] Payable in Any Dart of the Gorld. 
Draw Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
- Transfers of Money on Europe and California. 
De stemiiiniaipiammasinitinli 
5 BUY AND SELL 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
31 YEARS OUR, CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 

















er: 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 
List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address, 
ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 
d John Mencock: Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
/ ome Oftice Katablished 1871 lowa Falls, lowa. 
DIVIDENDS 
THE LINGOLN NATIONAL BANK. 
Of the City of New Y 
E Opposite Grand Contes Station. 
ew York, July h, 1908. 
At a meeting of the Board of ee. of this bank. held ‘to- -day, 
, a dividend of THREE PER CENT. on the Capital Stock was de- 
gape a: P payable August ist, proximo, to shareholders of record on 
uly 3ist. 
- _____ CHARLES ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier. 








00 NEW YORK GENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER 

79 RAI te +), COMP 

‘ of yes asurer, New York, July 27, 1908. 

2 A dividend of ONE “AND OD NE-QUARTER PER se Re on the 
WA! 


ct capital stock of the ROME TOWN & OGDENSBURG 
ILROAD COMPANY will be paid by the New york’ Central & 
Hudson River Railroad Company lessee (under the provisions of 
the contract between the two companies), at this oftice on and after 
\ugust 15th, 1908, to stockholders of record at the closing of thie 
transfer books on July Sist, 1908. 
DI "EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


Office of SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), 
. NEW YORE. 


COUPONS due August ist, 1908, from the following bonds will be 
paid on and after that date at this office, namely: 


Central as Pastis Railway Co.. First Refunding Mort- 
unge 
Lialveston Barstotars and San Antonio Railway Coe. 
First Mortgage ¢ 
iberia & Vermilion Railroad Co. First Mortgage 5s. 
roxas & New Orleans Railroad Co. First Mertgage 


Te xaos & New Orleans Railroad Co. (Dallas Division) 
First Mertgage 4s. 








A. K. VAN DEVENTER, Assistant Treasurer, 








GITY TRUST GOMPANY OF NEW ‘YORK: 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors held July 21, 
1908; a dividend of FOUR PER CENT. was declared, pay- 
able August 1, 1908. The Transfer books will close July 27, 
1908, at 8 P. M., and reopen August 3, 1903. 


ARTHUR TERRY, Secretary. 
INSURANCE 


tT LIVERPOOL 
“* LONDON 
4 GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, NO. 45 WILLIAM STREET. 
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CONN ECTICUT. 
MCE RESETVE......-cccrccccsserseessece 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1908...... +,393 71 i 
H. A. SMITH, Aust. Secretary 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


FIRE INSURANCE 1903 
National ot Hartford, 
ili swt gear JANUARY ist, a. F 
Pp’ CK, Bll CBBD.. cece cecessnssecccesecsres ’ ’ 
Usetted Lowe and ii ea ce 
JAMES NICHOLS president | 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary 
State Mutual | 
Life Assurance Company 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
“er rat, 1903. | 


ASSETS.. betes eccccccccccs ..$21,678,560.35 
LIABILITIES... TTT ert 19,281,299.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)......... $2,397,261.35 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 








J. M. 


ALLEN, 
FRANKLIN, = «@« 


President. 


Vice-President 
ALLEN, . Second Vice-President 
PIERGE, - - ~ - Secretary 


- - Treasurer 
MIDDLEBROOK, * Asst. Secretary 





L. F. 
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179 4 OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY IN HARTFORD 1903 


NINETY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


OF THE 


HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
wt 


JANUARY 1, 19038 
ASSETS 





Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items, . . - $815,948 22 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of Transmission, ° 1,989,742 87 
Rents and Accrued Interest, . é . a ‘ ‘ 
Real Estate Unincumbered, ‘ é 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (1st lien), ° 
Loans on Collateral Security, . ° 


° 12,218 34 
. 950,500 00 
‘ 781,869 00 
- 4,800 00 
e 413,993 00 
“6 New York, “ ‘ > 497,229 00 
ss Boston, “ P . ° 62,037 25 
Albany and [lontreal,:«« ° . 92,383 33 
I 


Bank Stock, Hartford, IlMarket Value, 


Railroad Stocks, - ‘ ‘ 1,093,545 00 
State, City, and Railroad Bonds, . . ° 6,694,724 59 
Other Assets, ° ° ° ° ° ° 34,569 77 


TOTAL ASSETS, $13,443,560 37 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock, . ° ° . i ° ° 
Reserve for Reinsurance, ° " . 7,812,840 94 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims, : . , : 1,199,565 70 
NET SURPLUS e a " ° - 3,181,153 73 
SURPLUS TO POLICY-HOLDERS a ‘ ° . 4, ‘431, 153 73 








Assets—increase . $1,184,483 92 Reinsurance Reserve—increase, $1,014,336 26 
Surplos—increase - « $180,298 29 


GEORGE L. CHASE, } President 
CHAS. E. CHASE, Vice-President. R. M. BISSELL, Vice-President. 
P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. THOS. TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary. 
ws 
Western Department, Chicago, Il. . . «© . Cofran & Bissell, General Agents 
Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal. - . ° Belden & Palache, Managers 
Metropolitan Department, 80 and 82 William Street, ie: Lasher, Manager 
New York | Chas. A. Vilade, Ass’t Manager 


Agencies in all the Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada. 


DOOWOOOODOOWOOOODOOOODOOOODODIHODODOGDOHOODOGHDQDOODOOOODODQOOQODADOOQODODOO?S 
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PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Of New York 


(ORGANIZED 1875) 


EDWARD W. SCOTT, . - . PRESIDENT 





A COMPANY FOR 
POLICYHOLDERS 











Insurance in Force Over 


$93,000,000.00 


Total Payments to Policyholders and Amount now held 
for their Benefit Over 


$26,000,000.00 





Life Policies Issued to Suit All Classes and All Cir= 
cumstances, in Amounts 


$100.00 to $50,000.00 








Home Office, 346-348 Broadway, New York 
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The Provident Life and Trust Go. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 








INSURANCE IN FORCE - $156,000,000. 
ASSETS - - - - §0,000,000. 
SURPLUS - - 7,350,000. 





The Provident has been conducted in accordance 
with the idea that life insurance is a sacred trust, and 
the best management that which secures permanence, 
unquestioned safety, low cost of protection, fair and 
liberal treatment, and which best adapts plans of in- 
surance to the needs of insurers. That the Company 
has not been excelled in accomplishing these results 
is matter of record. 

The work of an agent is dignified and responsible, 
and requires for its proper performance, character, 
intelligence and training. The Company has exer- 
cised great care in the selection of its agents and has 
endeavored to give them the opportunity for thorough 


training. 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, - President. 
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HENRY B.HYDE 
FOUNDER 
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J.W.ALEXANDER 
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en of life there is no 
/ greater handicap than worry. 
An adequate Endowment 
policy in the Equitable will 
take from your life the two 
great causes of worry—anxiety 
about your own future-—and 
about the future of your family. 


Vacancies in every State for men of energy and character to act as representatives 


Apply to GAGE E. TARBELL. 2%2 Vice President 
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For full information fill out this coupon, or write 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the United States 
« 120 Broadway, New York Dept. No. 79 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $ 


NOD Msvecsscdnccces cavietsete years of age. 
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Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York. January 2th, 1908. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company, submtt the following statement of tts affairs on the 81st of December, 192 : 












Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 1902, to 31st December, 1902.. $8,293,079.76 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist January, TOEB... ccccccce cntihentcadtt 791,851.53 
OIG FOUND, 0 «0 < ccccnecedseecssnscceoeccsons ntihdine wane tonentaeleadee tiiieehdsbotonntedimendtbumbentomamel eoccoees «+ $4,084.931.29 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 1902, to 8ist December, 1902........cecccccoccecssceccecsteeececseceeesesceses cc cccvecee $3,284,527.73 
Interest received during the year.............sscccecseees Sc cecocsevesces PPPTITTTITTTTITTTTTTTT rete, $293,165.92 
Rent o - 4 Te88 TOX€S....cccccccccccccccscccccccss -socceecccecece 122,523.04 _ $415,688.96 
Losses paid during the year which were estimated in 1901 and previous years.. 59 
EMBED COSUITOR, CORRIRSOE OBE DOIG TR MER icccccccoccccccceeccosapsccescccccocccescccccoossscosoncssess 

5 on $1,547,140.82 

OOD DOBVAGIB. . ccc ccvcccnceesevciocvocesocesesessoccescoseocsseoocesoes 

ReINSUFANCES. .......cccceccccccccccccccccccsccccccocccece woscesecesers 202,201.64 

Returns of Premiums and ExpenseS.......0...sssessesesesseceeeees aw anlioesadecenbaeneeasanl $477,850.08 $1,344,989.18 


The Company has the following Assets, 


viz. : 
United 8 Sta tes and State of New York Stock ; City, Bank and other Securities. 
Loans secured by Collateral, and 5: _— deposits f > Banks and Trust Company 


Real Estate, corner Wall and Will Streets, c 


Cash in 


Advanced on account of Real Estate and Lien held Secaardsocce ‘ 
Other Real Estate and Claims Cus the COMPaDY. ....ceceeeseceesecsers 


SOOO R Cee ee eee EERE OR EERE EEE E HEHEHE EEE HOES EEE OSES EE EES 


AMOUDE. .. 0000-0008 


errr Pier ee erenceeeeree 


ceed WBccsccccccctoceseoedsse © evedébccceSeccveccccsiee eeeee $11,430,060.56 





seeescee 7 ? 


seeeee 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 


on and after Tuesday, the third of February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1397 will be redeemed and pas to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on 


and after Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date all interes 


time es yment, and cancelled. 


thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 


ividend of Borty per cent. is declared on the net earned peyeeeS of the Company for the year ending 31st December, 192, 


for whieh certificates wil 
By order of the Board. 


be issucd on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May ne 


G. “STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


GUSTAV AMSINCK, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
JOHN N. BEACH DODGE 
FRANCIS M. BACON, 
CLEMENT A. GRISCOM, 
ANSON W. HARD 
JOHN D. HEWLETT 
GEORGE C. CLARK, LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, 


A. A. RAVEN, Presiden 
F. A. PARSONS, Tise-tvectivut. 


FRANOIS H. LEGGETT FREDERIC A. PARSONS, 
CHARLES D. LEVEBICH, DALLAS B. PRATT 
PRANDER N. LO GEORGE W. QUINTARD 
GEORGE H. witye A, AURA AVEN 


CHARLES H RIKER. 

W. H. H. MOORE, DougLas: ROBINSON, 
LEVI P. MORTON, GUSTAV. H. SCHWAB. 
HENRY PARISH, WILLIAM C STURGES. 
Vice-President. 


CORNELIUS ELDERT, 24 
NSON 3d Vice-President. 




















Would Your Estate 


provide an annual income sufficient for 
your family’s needs? Or does it consist 
of an active business from which the re- 
turn would be uncertain in case of your 
death? Widows are proverbially the vic- 
tims of investment sharks. 

Your wife can be provided with an an- 
nual income for life, at a low rate, under 
a form of contract devised and introduced 


by The Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


of New York. 


(From The New York Tribune.) | 
The story of one of the most unusual and successful in- 
vestments.of recent years has just come to iight. The late 
John C. Tichenor of Mount Vernon, by paying out a total 
Sum of $2,095.20 secured to his widow an annual income of 
$1,000 for all the days of her life. Mr. Tichenor was presi- 
dent of the Globe Publishing Company, at No. 111 Fifth Ave 
In writing for terms, state the amount 
of income you would like to provide your 
wife and the amount of cash you would like 
returned if you survive the period of lim- 
ited payments. 


Tue Mutua. Lire INSURANCE 
CompaNy OF NEw York 


RicHarpD A. McCurpy, President. 
Nassau, Cedar, William and Liberty Sts,, New Yors, N.Y. 








New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - = Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
Liabilities, - - 30,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 
aw policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 

pe a ue to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
use’ 

phiets, rates, one values for any age sent on application to 
the Company's Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 











Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 











S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 
Insurance 
Company. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-third 
< Annual Statement. 
Oe I seca rece cena ae cee ae ae 
Surplus over all Liabilities... ..ccccecesceecseeeee 


TCTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist. 1903...$2, 534, 984. 64 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY President. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 









Link your 
Fortunes to 


The 
Prudential 


which furnishes 
Life Insurance as 
an investment for 
you and a safe- 
guard for your 
















7 THE ~< 
PRUDENTIAL 
HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


we 
roe” 
+i 








Write for 
Information 
Dept. 110 

The Prudential 
Insurance Co. 
of America 
John F. Dryden 


President 












Home Office 
Newark, N. J. 
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**Her face so fair 
Stirred with her dream, as rose-leaves with the air.” 


BYRON. 
Of course ’tis ears ’ that makes her fair. 


a, | ey, YO 








Adl rights secured. 





